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Toronto, February 24th, 1912. 


TAB ON. R'A. PyNe, MD. LL.D., M.P.P., 
Minister of Education, Toronto. 


SIB,—In compliance with the instructions contained in your letter No. 13621 
V4, to investigate and report upon the English-French Schools, Public and Separate, 
of the Province, I visited the following schools: 


(a) TheiEnglish-French R.C. Separate Schools in the 33 schools with 70 teachers. 
Counties of Essex and Kent. 


(b) The English-French Public Schools in the County 16 schools with 21 teachers. 
of Essex. 


(c) The English-French Public Schools in the County 4 schools with 4 teachers. 
of Kent. 


(d) The English-French R.C. Separate Schools in the 66 schools with 189 teachers. 
County of Russell and the City of Ottawa. 


(e) The English-French R.C. Separate Schools in the 52 schools with 85 teachers. 
County of Prescott. 


(f) The English-French Public Schools in the Counties 34 schools with 41 teachers. 
of Prescott and Russell. 


(g) The English-French R.C. Separate Schools in the 30 schools with 90 teachers. 
Districts. 


(h) English-French Public Schools in the Districts. 30 schools with 33 teachers. 


(Gi) English-French Public Schools in the Counties of 4 schools with 5 teachers. 
Stormont and Glengarry. 


CDS ER M meer, 269 schools with 538 teachers. 


The following English-French Schools were not visited : 


(a) Public Schools in the Districts, 26 schools:with 26 teachers. 
(b) R.C. Separate Schools in the Districts. 31 EN tR 39 teachers. 
(c) Public Schools in the .Counties. 8 schools with 8 teachers. 
(d) R.C. Separate Schools in the Counties and Cities. 11 schools with 31 teachers. 

POSER Eee ser ee 76 schools with 104 teachers. 


In the above statements, English-French School is interpreted to mean any 
school in which the French language is a subject of instruction, or is used by the 
‘teacher as a medium of communication or instruction. The lists of schools are 
compiled from the records of the Department of Education, and from correspond- 
ence with the Inspectors. 

In choosing for inspection the schools in the Districts, I selected those which 
were regarded as typical of the prevailing conditions. . Ï assured myself through 
correspondence that the schools not visited in counties and cities do not present 
features not noted in the schools inspected in other parts of the Province. 

The examination of schools was begun on November 2nd, 1910, and completed 
on February 8th, 1912. 

I have the honour to submit herewith my report. 


T have the honour to be, 
Sir, : 


Your obedient servant, 


F. W. MERCHANT. 
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Report on English-F rench Schools. 


I. SCHOOLS INSPECTED. 


The schools named in the following lists were visited in the course of the 
investigation. In the case of rural schools the township and number of section is 
given ; in cities, towns and villages the name of the municipality. 


R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ESSEX AND KENT, 





Re — 


Schools. EN are Schools. Ho ne 
Andetdlon ee PE. 2,5 and 8 2 AUDE VENOTENS A R É 1 
ADTORIOTE ee 11 1 LION OT Mes 10 1 
Colchester, North ....... 3B 1 ALP NOTÉE Se de 25e hf 1 
MANS One nr ce. 1 1 PRE DRE Pre dense 3 2 
Richesse... 3 1 TG oies 7 1 
HROGhESTE MR 6 1 LIEN A ALU ie 9 1 

ROGUE EI MER ner oo Oan d 14 1 ÉRMQUES AA DE nue 3 g 
Sandwich, East ......... L : NOIR RM A ET ee 3A 1 
Sandwich, East ......... 2 1 URBAN 
Sandwich East"... 5 | IE SUD OP ne à d'avant ie 6 

Sandwich, East ......... 4 5 NET ES ES nue S 
Sandwich, South ........ 2 1 LE IE AR EE DR usant 4 
Sandwich, West. ........ 1 2 URI NOM ne AR nur 4 
Sandwich, West......... À 1 NS met tan er 2 
Tilbury, North.......... 1 2 Windsor, St. Alphonsus..|,....... 7 
Tilbury, North.......... 2 1 Sacred Heart ..|........ 3 
DRE NOrtN ni... 6 1 St. Edmunds 

and St. Francis|........ 8 





“Closed on the day the school was visited (February 3rd, 1911). 
permission by the trustees to spend a few days at home. 
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Teacher had been given 
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No. 
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No. of 
Teachers. 
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PT TE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ESSEX. 
Section | No.of || | 
Schools. No. Teachers. || Schools. 

ANErUOD nr ce 2 and 5 1 | Sandwich, East 
ADAerAONe spears 6 1 Sandwich, West 
ATNderF OM MA Se re 8 : Sandwich, West 
Maidstone and Rochester. 1 ; | Sandwich, West 
Maidstone .............. 3 2 Sandwich,West. 

*ROCDES OT ER eee 6 1 Sandwich, West 
Sandwich, East ....,7... 4 1 Tibury, North 
Sandwich, East ......... D 1 Tilbury, North . 


*Closed on the day the school was visited. Trustees failed in securing a teacher. 


Schools. 











PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KENT. 


Section No. of 
No. Teachers. Schools. 
4 1 Dovér Se 
13 T Tilbury, Hast—— 











0... 


Section 


No. 


No. of 
Teachers. 
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ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOIS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OTTAWA. 
Section | No. of | Section | No. of 
Schools. No. Teachers Schools. No. Teachers. 
CAmendees rl ist este 4 1 1 ÉTODCPETET Terre. 18 1 
CAMATIORe secs se do 4 œ (Hotiresiet 5252: 20 
CR DDLUÉS. rrcmave ses 5 2 Cioncestere me Len. 26 1 
CAT EE ET un dns e 6 1 IONCOSLET eric ec: LL 1 
CAMION. dés 6 &7 : NÉDÉATIS ee nee asc 15 4 
Cambridge...., sin 10 1 LISSODUP Men esse es 4 1 
CAMDNUPE RTS EL, 11 1 PSE REC De 1 1 
CAMONIOSÉ RU R . 14 1 Fume ete Es os 4 1 
CAES RU LT. 15 1 De PA nue reseau 6 5 
CAM Ts des 20 1 UNIS rm RU ce 7 À 
CRÉFENCR RE 3 1e Ho cle ne ue 8 2 
CTATETIOR ide eue î 4 RTE A Re 13 1 
CISTEN CE A nr 6 4 Pi or mais 14 1 
Clarence. D de lo ed à 8 2 
URBAN. 
Clarence ee Es 11 1 
… CAR TE in a ee no atere eo belote dre e 4 
DIATONES ras de ee 12 1 
Re Re une lots 4 
POIA TERRE RS nue: 13 1 
MAN RM DTDEU NM re aleree see 12 
CAT Te nv à 14 1 
DRE ln re 12 
CAATÉTOR nn emaucc e 15 d 
East-Ottawa...N........ 3 
Clarence....., Neue 16 1 
CAITOA TA relie nur À 
CAT a ot a 17 L 
Ciel ec redire 13 
CIATÉNCR RER EU. ne 18 1 
RIDER en mets 1 
Clarence....... nn os 19 d 
STePADNe nr nr ET roues 9 
CRT Ras eee 20 1 
SH CHATIES La. Vera 2 
DATE ES ne ras test + 1 
St. Conrad‘"and 
ConDénanmer nus, 6 &10 1 DCR TATNCI Mn rss 9 
RÉUMOETIANAE A Le... 7 1 ten timMiNlente cartes 2 
Cumberland ..:......... 11 1 ; St. Jean Baptistel........ 9 
DA DA AT eine c'es + 14 2 DE DIBRTE Ne leu es 4 
Finch (Stormont County). 5 2 SR ROCHE relire res 3 
LFIODERSICT. 5... 6 É Se ROSAITES eh ve 8 
DIDMIRRR ETC es ro 14 2 VOUNLle  mm lirerene 6 
DORA T0 cu one 0 oo 15 9 ROC IAE M NE To nalrar ere 10 
DORE 5... 17 1 EHockiand Past ms... 4 


* Closed on the day the school was visited, November 2, 1911. Pupils at chureh. 









































+ Closed on day the school was visited, May 3, 1911. School without a teacher. 
Reported by Inspector closed, school without a teacher, February 11, 1911, 
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R.C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. 





School. 


AITTOEUr sr slbeneses 
AIfred vrac 
ATTd reset 
ALTO ne de beun 
Arena: 
AITFEU 0 orne 


AITEO ane ee at 
AUTO RUES retiens 
Aire ra aber 
Caledoma rein 
Catedinia rs Are 
CalédOA ET ER 
Caledomia ss ere 
Caledonid ee ere 
*Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 


Hawkesbury, East .... 


* Closed on the day the school was visited, November 2nd, 1911. 
cleaned after having been used for election purposes. 





Section No. T 


15 
3, 4 and 10 
6 and 7 

10 
12 
13 

2 

J 

6 
D 
10 
11 
12 
15 
16 
17 





No. of 


fe tt LE ch CE MN eu DS ETS un CE pel jet 9 © pe. hd, INRP CRETE PA RS 


eachers. 








2 No. of 


Schools. 


Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, West .... 
Eonguemiln eee 
Longneurl 57 #02 
Longueuil, West.'...... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North... 
Plantagenet, North... 
Plantagenet, North... 
Plantagenet, North... 
Plantagenet, North... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, South .... 
Plantagenet, South ER 
Plantagenet, South .... 
Plantagenet, South .... 
Plantagenet, South .….. 
Plantagenet, South .... 
Plantagenet, South .... 


Roxborough (Stormont 
County)... 


Roxborough (Stormont 
County) 


URBAN. 
Hawkesbury 
L'Orignal eee 


VankleeL HP 





Section No. T 


food en 
KS FCO MOCHE D Leg NS 2 CON US 


bi bi 
CAC 


LE 
12 
15 


12 


16 


........ 
........ 


eachers. 


D D M M EH EH D MM KM HO EH H H 
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ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 








School. SR 
APE et À 
JUS aie Be ve MARÉES - 
Calédonie nt: 2 
Cat OA Es ue 10 
CHIOTS, ue 13 
Hawkesbury, East....... 14 
Hawkesbury, East....... 15 
Hawkesbury, East....... 18 
Hawkesbury, East....... 19 
Hawkesbury, East....... 20 
Longueuil, West........, 4 
Plantagenet, North...... 3 

Plantagenet, North...... GA 

Plantagenet, North...... 6B 
Plantagenet, North...... 8 
Plantagenet, North...... 12 
Plantagenet, North...... 14 
5 


Plantagenet, South....... 








No. of 
Teachers. 


# 
Di Hi ii M © NN EH M M KO ME 6 M En HO H 








School. 


Plantagenet, South....... 
Plantagenet, South....... 
Plantagenet, South....... 
CAMION EME as see secs 
DATI MER ls ser atee 
MIDI rene 
PRO TIOR RS arriere 
CHDDPIS Gerra rares 
ATH sec dus 
Clarence 


0... 


Clarence 


CR 


Clarence 


Cumberland.…..........., 
CID LIANA ESC errdrit. 
RUSSIE NE An ren 


URBAN. 


L'Orignal 


0, 





Section 
No. 





12 
13 


12 
13 
16 
21 


22 


16 
16 


...... 








No. of 
Teachers. 
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R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 


Section | No. of Section | No. of 
Schools. No. |'Teachers. Schools. No. |Teachers. 








A DDGIDY ane ruse 1 1 SDTINLET: 20 en Æ 1 
DICTAL TER ee drone 2 f Widdifield:..7,10020272% 2 1 
Bonteld F5 ete tee 1 1 URBAN. 
BONE ee eee À 1 Blind-River. .......1 #53 6 
DUC nee 4 3 Bonfield ;.,.,.. SR 2 
(MIAWEllA Re Ce 1 1 Cache Baye 27 RER 2 
Cale et 2 1 Chelmsford... 1.721 4 
Canredls en 1 2 Cobalt. : 4. RSS 8 
DEDISON esse cesser 3 2 Haïleybury , ASS ee 5 
Dotnet"... 1 2 Massey... 22 NS 2 
Fertribe et den 4 1 Mattawa ...:..4. SUN 3 
GipDOns Eee. . ete À 1 North Bay. 11 
Grant rene 1 1 Steelton. 5220 RS 6 
PaDINeAU’. sc 1 1 SUdDUTY . 2. 46000 10 
PADINEAU Lee ess eee 2A 1 Sturgeon Falls," eee 8 
PADIneAD 2... 2B 1 





* Closed on day of inspection, June 8th, 1911. School without a teacher. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 

Schools. Ne È Ca Schools. RS | FR 
AUOT He enr re L d DUO AS RER ae a «ose 5) 1 
DAC EON ES DL. 0e 2 1 DRE si vus nt 3 1 
BIC er 2 1 CRE en nacre te 3 1 
DITOUE RER Se crues 1 1 ARNO Re es mere eee 1 l 
CADDIE RS Pre. 1 l MATIN Dh esseoes i L 
CADÉPO RE M Ra eu te 2 1 HÉAANE RS es cine e oise 2 L 
Cale re ne - 1 4 DD TES ER tn ete 1 1 
CAVERNE ER TS. 2 Î RDA en cela me € 1 
CAGE 4 1 PRAIRIE nn seu ne 2 1 
Cale ee TU .: 5) 1 TE dde cu dar 4 1 
CASTADREERE N De ue 1 1 MR RETSONP See de mneene 1 1 
Crerar and Gibbons...... L 1 NOR OT ER nsc o 1 E 
DODISOD RENE Pt: 6 1 HAE UIO Ne ame ele me rerore ie 2 1 
DORA mue: à 1 DRRIe  srme cesse 4 L 
ANNE EMMA En eee 3 1 Mile Men nn 8 1 























* Closed on day of inspection, January 2Sth, 


1912. School not open during winter months. 


+ Closed on day of inspection, February 7th, 1912. School without a teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, STORMONT AND GLENGARRY. 


Schools. 


0... 











nl No. of 





| Section 
No. |Teachers. Schools. | No. 
| 
| 
12 a le 12 
8 2 | ÉONCASIÈTS cons: 


No. of 
Teachers. 
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II, SCHOOLS NOT INSPECTED. 
The following English-French Schools were not visited in the course of the investigation: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 








Schools. ete BARS Schools. ER Fe 3 
ADDOLDY ee sea e 2 1 Gargon 552. enr 2 1 
Baldwin and Merritt ..... 2 1 GATSON.N..02.-7000 00 3 1 
BAHOUT rente 5 1 CHbbONS ELU SAS 2 1 
DIBTATA Se Neue 1 si KiTKDA TIC EAST 4 1 
BIOS EPE CERN 2 L KirKpatricke se 5 1 
Caldwell#4 55h 3 1 LEWIS 5 SA RSR À 1 
CAMELON era E 1 Martiande even 1 1 
CHMOFDNS See rer eh à 1 Neelon see 2 1 
DEV PR Nine 1 1 Neelon'::7.,. km 3 1 
Dünnét = eme 4 1 Rayside:.?.,..,. 7022 3 1 
FerriS SPA. Re 4 É SDTINLÉT LÉ CEE 424 1 
FE PURES 1 1  |wWiddifeld......27 M 1 
PIB Re rer 2 1 Matlawan es 1 1 


ENGLISH-FRENCH 


SCHOOLS. 


R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 


Schools. 


CR] 
. 


BANÉT RRE RE  se 
Bonfield 
Bonfield 


CCR 7) 
0... 


0... 


CR 
. 
.... 


Schools. 


Renfrew County— 
































Section! No. of | Section | 
No. |Teachers. Schools. No. 
2 1 PARAITRE PE cas 2 
L 1 Mason. PR Tr Dia Vestes E 
2 1 EN ess ares 2 
1 1 MOD MIO Re moe lecs ee se 3 
2 2 MIRE TSTOUR ER amants: L 
5 1 MÉRRTEE  rnanede van 1 
3 1 NOTAIRES codecs 2 
| 1 3 ARR O EE ta doepese 2 
1 1 EN CI TOP SORTE 3 
2 L PONS EN RE U  R aneces 2 
1 1 ÉD Mt ae eine 3 
2 1 DUBMNÉ ETES Ds se mes eee s6 5] 
6 1 
2 f 
URBAN 
3 1 
2 L ER ee AA SRE PRE ERP ARE 
1 L RE RME EC rare clean eee 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS—COUNTIES. 
Section | . No. of Section 
No. |Teachers. Schools. No. 
Simcoe County—Con. 
3 1 MN A de en de ie eue 18 
RE A ee ve Was ae: 19 
Tay (Primary Division). 12 
; ‘ URBAN. 
13 1 
Penetanguishene (Primary 
17 1 VO) RE een as nie rie ee 


13 


No. of 
Teachers. 





bd 


ed ed bd bi Hi Hi 4 bi ‘ha Ha 


No. of 
Teachers. 
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R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, COUNTIES AND CITIES. 








Section | No. of 











Secti No. of 
Schools. * TT Teachers. School. No. |Teachers. 
Glengarry County— Simcoe County— 
| i 2 A 
COCHE re AE ul 12B 1 09 Free EE 
To liel AR MERS ST EE URBAN. 
Cornwall — 

Kenyon............... 1 1 East Ward School 4 
Renirew County— | Pembroke .}4,4.42.2 20e 8 

Griffith............... E 1 Port’Arthur 2... RP ÿ 

Matawatchan ......... 3 1 TO 

ULOTO eee ei 1 1 | Sacred‘Heart School..|........ - 

















Ill THE SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


In the inspection of the schools, inquiries were made to determine whether the 
Statutes and Regulations governing the schools were being observed and their intent 
carried out in giving the children of the localities concerned an adequate education. 

The causes of inefficiency in schools and the conditions which appeared to pro- 
duce the best results were also investigated. 

Four related subjects are, accordingly, discussed in the following sections of 
this report: 

1. The corditions under which the schools are working. 

2. The efficiency of the schools. 

3. The causes of inefficiency in schools. 

4. The conditions which promote efficiency. 

Efforts were made to have the statistical information given in connection with 
the discussion of these topics as full as possible. In a few cases, on account of the 
absence of teachers, or defects in the keeping of the registers, or other causes, it was 
impossible to make the returns complete. For example, if the table giving the ages 
of pupils in the different forms is examined, it will be found that the total number 
of pupils in this table does not exactly correspond with the total number of pupils 
enrolled in the schools. The reason is that in certain cases pupils were absent from 
school and information regarding their ages could not be obtained either from the 
registers or from other pupils; consequently, they are omitted in summing up the 
totals. Like omissions are found also in some of the other tables; but, except in 
the case of the table giving the number of pupils who left school during the year 
previous to the time of inspection, the omissions are few, and the statistics given 
represent fairly the situation. 

The data regarding individual schools were obtained from the records of the 
schools and from the statements of the teachers, checked and supplemented, where 
possible, by my own observations and inquiries from other sources. 

As the facts regarding each school were obtained at the time of the inspection 
of the school, and as the investigations extended over a period of morethan one 
year, the general statements cannot be regarded as giving the exact conditions at 
any one particular point of time; but as there were no evidences of radical changes 
during the continuance of the investigation, the statements may be taken as repres- 
enting substantially the prevailing conditions. 
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IV. CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE SCHOOLS ARE WORKING. 





1. TEACHERS. ‘ 


Qualifications of Teachers. 


The following table gives the number of teachers holding each of the various grades of 
certificates named : 



























































































































































REX | = ; 

5 : . [85 

KA | Wire | 2 n als 

A | 3 | Se | = ee © “ 

EN mie) loss | E | ES 

Certificates. -8 | 2 S CR .S | 52 se ee so 

Du A | M 086 48 | 4e [ne | À |ùw 

Da 2 5 NO | M o 1 TD Se : © TD 

OS | md | nm |Sa | SÈ |da OX | &d |us 

- ri ee an rt tar 

NORGE MER ee ii: 9 ÉONEReTE TO ae veut 9 2 2 

EE dede Sr M Ni iMiar Pis tie 2 1 
 Renewed District :............. NP RAT ES Ste 
DR ne ec Le ove » 0e Nb cos 2 ES RE RER ee 
RE nt RE CR mes ane dasotetee l'as enclos ses FRA | 3 RNCS De 
| Renewed Third Class........... 1 Dion Res en TAN 

MIE US MEDIAS... 2. 2 MR or 2 1 Am en lite RL 
English-French Third Class....| 8 3 RE SP RATE ONE EC 
Permanent Third Class......... 7 Ro 6 mr Dee RS 
Permanent Ungraded........... D ee lit 17 ANUS EE) Piel ee 
Pernmitentnehsh-French .....l.....,1....1...,... 3 rues HAN RS HUE 
Interim Second Class........... 4 DS | Er A EPS HA St 2 Re le te Res 

amine ous ÉTereR n'2 | 1 1 2 IR MER RE 1 
DAS Re MP EIUIABS IN, 4... RER PEN id ec el eu lent en era 
Cualfedunder BINAA.........l....l. RENE RE Per. Mani 











Attention is called to the comparatively large number of teachers without cer- 
tificates in the [nspectorate of Russell and the City of Ottawa. Twenty-four of 
these teachers were teaching in Ottawa and nineteen in the County of Russell. The 
Inspector informed me that he had objected to the engaging of certain of these, 
teachers in Ottawa, but that they had been retained by the R. C. Separate School 
Board in opposition to his wishes. 
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It will be observed also that a number of those teaching in the County of Essex 
were without certificates. Most of these teachers were engaged through a misunder- 
standing regarding.the terms of an Act respecting the Qualifications of certain 
Teachers. 

A large proportion of those holding Temporary certificates have had no pro- 
fessional training except that given in Summer Schools. 

The academie attainments of teachers with Temporary certificates are varied. 
About fifty per cent. of these teachers come from the Province of Quebec. About 
ene-half of these hold the Model diploma for that Province, the requirements for. 
which are about equivalent to those for entrance to the Model School in Ontario. 
With few exceptions, the remainder of the teachers from Quebec either hold lower 
grade Provincial diplomas or come from private institutions. Of those trained in 
Ontario, about five per cent. have Entrance to the Faculty of Education or Entrance 
to the Normal standing ; about thirty per cent., Entrance to the Model ; about thirty 
per cent. have passed the High School Entrance Examination and have had from 
one to two years’ training in High or Continuation Schools ; about twenty per cent. 
have passed the High School Entrance Examination but have had no High School 
training ; the remainder have no Departmental standing. A few have been trained 
in the United States and a few in France. 

Of the teachers in English-French Schools visited, twenty-two have not suffi- 
cient command of English to speak the language with any degree of freedom. 
These teachers are practically not English-speaking. They are distributed as 
follows: twelve in the R. C. Separate Schools of Russell and the City of Ottawa, 
two in the R. C. Separate Schools of Prescott, four in the R. C. Separate Schools in 
the Districts, and four in the Public Schools in the Districts. Eighteen others, 
whose attainments are somewhat higher than those just mentioned, are yet so lack- 
ing in ability or confidence in the use of the language that they are unfitted to be 
teachers of English. ‘Two are teaching in the R. C. Separate Schools of Essex and 
Kent, four in the R. C. Separate Schools of Russell and the City of Ottawa, five in 
the R. C. Separate Schools of Prescott, six in the R. C. Separate Schools in the 
Districts, and one in a Public School in Stormont. 

Many of the remaining teachers speak English with a French accent, which is 
more or less strongly marked. Otherwise, they use the language with a fair degree 
of ease and correctness. 


Experience of Teachers. 


The following table gives the facts regarding the experience of teachers in the 
schools visited. The figures at the right of each of the number of years named in 
the first column indicate the number of teachers who have had the experience 
designated. 
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E É | sel s| 4 LE 

Total experience in ER Â us LEE ui 8 ASS ue 2 rs 
Ontario. nue) .-u 5 Mie Mo | -E2| 0% ù | :80 
pe M RE | A5 SÉS SE É 88 LE LE o ET 

PESTE VenR.. 2.25... à AN TERRES 20 12 3 11 | 5 1 
M us ON TN PE | a | | > 
Dents... see... pose CN Sue | o6 Le 
HONTE RAP ren D Ga 6 Pro 
AEVeATS +. 2. me 1 1 ner 41 1 6 Dee 6 
VOA LA ee de « Me 3 a 9 DES 4 2 SAT 
DAVIS bases PP 10 os 2 7 2 Da 
TÉTEATE e rorra see ES nn |... 
DATE ie cree MANS € 6 LE { 1 os 
RE Te ne pe me PE RTE 3 2 ans tant. re 
De. names 1 al 
RIRES TE une eee « DER ST 1 HER 1 LR 
MEN TS ANS ue 4 RENE ci D A A Nu 
HAVE ATÉ i eneuae x e 4 Te è 1 2 l ARC ENS à 
ne LCR NE ES une 
DORNOAES Mae so ue « DONNE 4 MAR 1 CRETE 
HTC dt) 5 |... 
AV CATO ES US UT Tee AMENER Li HE Sn Ame 
LEONE à RME NES NU ur 1 A CE AIT 
RUAVÉRTS TN... PTE RRE 3 Dent ] RTE 
20 years... Pl ET du de Le. 
PRINCES En DT AS nes Ru RÉ R PION TNE 1 ST OEAUR 
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Length of Service in Present Position. 


The following table gives information regarding the length of service of 
teachers in present positions in the schools visited. , The figures at the right of 
each of the number of years named in the first column indicate the number of 
teachers who have been in their present positions the period designated :— 
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The following table gives information regarding the salaries of teachers in 
the schools visited. The figures at the right of each of the salaries specified in 
the first column indicate the number of teachers who receive the salary designated : 
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2. ATTENDANCE. 


The following table gives the number of pupils enrolled and the number pres- 
ent on the day of inspection in the schools visited :— 
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It became evident shortly after I began the inspection of the English-French 
Schools of Essex that I was likely to find unusual irregularities in the attendance 
of pupils in both urban and rural schools which might seriously affect their 
efficiency. To secure fuller data than it was possible to obtain at the time of my 
visits, Ï had the registers of the schools forwarded to me at the end of the year, and 
an analysis of the attendance for the year 1910 was made for each school. The 
number of those present during each month of the year was noted and roughly 
classified as: (1) Those absent the full month; (%) Those absent three-quarters 
of the month; (3) Those absent half of the ae (4) Those absent one- quarter 
of the ou HA 

The exact figures for each of the schools will be found in the individual reports. 
The general results may be summarized as in the following table. The figures at 
the right of each of the limits in percentages in the first column indicate the 
number of schools in which the percentage of the enrolled attendance absent each 
school month of the year is thus designated. 
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The irregularities in attendance are distributed throughout the year. The 
younger pupils are absent during the severe weather of the winter months, and 
the older ones are kept out of school for work in the spring and in the autumn. 

Labour conditions in Essex and Kent are somewhat exceptional. A large 
portion of the land in the French-Canadian settlements is given up to market- 
gardening or to the raising of crops, such as tomatoes, corn, and sugar beets, 
which require a great amount of individual labour in planting, care, and harvesting. 
Children are required to do a considerable share of this work. The canning 
factories in the river-front towns also employ a large number of children during 
the busy season. Many of these children, I am informed, are below the legal age. 
The matter should receive further attention from the factory inspectors. 

The statistics for Eastern Ontario and the Districts were not obtained. The 
regularity of attendance in the rural schools of Eastern Ontario is about the same 
as in rural schools in other parts of the Province, but in certain urban industrial 
centres the attendance is unusually irregular. The attendance in the rural schools 
of the Districts is also irregular, especially during the winter season. Many of 
the pupils live at long distances from the schools and it is impossible for them to 
attend regularly in stormy weather. 


3. MOTHER TONGUE OF PUPILS. 


The following table shows the number of French-speaking pupils and the 
number of English-speaking pupils in the schools visited : 
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4. ORGANIZATION. 


The schools are divided into forms in accordance with the Public School Course 
of Study. The pupils in Form I are taught in two divisions, Part I (Classes A, 
B, C, etc.) and Part II. The number of classes in Part I depends upon the number 
in attendance and the advancement of pupils. Forms IL, IIT, and IV have junior 
and senior divisions in the larger schools. 

In the schools of Essex and Kent situated in mixed French-speaking and 
English-speaking communities, the French-speaking and the English-speaking 
children are taught in the same classes throughout all the forms. In Eastern 
Ontario and the Districts, the plan of organization varies in different centres. 
The practice in the R. C. Separate Schools of the City of Ottawa is to teach the 
French-speaking and the English-speaking children in different schools. In Ottawa 
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East, where the conditions of the locality do not warrant the erection of more than 
one building, the classes are paralleled throughout all the forms in the 
same school. Three teachers take charge of the English-speaking pupils and three 
others of the French-speaking pupils. The same organization was lately adopted 
in the Mattawa R. C. Separate School. In the K. C. Separate Schools at Vankleek 
Hill, at Sudbury, and at Steelton, the pupils are taught in separate classes in 
Forms I and II, and all attend the same classes in Forms III and IV. In the 
North Bay R. C. Separate School, the classes are paralleled up to and including 
the junior third class and combined in Form III senior and Form IV. In the 
Hawkesbury and in the Sturgeon Falls Separate School, the English-speaking 
pupils, who are comparatively few in number, are grouped in one class in each 
school and taught by one teacher as in an ungraded rural school in Forms I, I, 
and IIT, but are combined with the French-speaking pupils in the Form IV classes. 

The most serious defect in organization of the English-French Schools is in the 
matter of the grading and the classification of pupils. The tendency, as in the Eng- 
lish schools, is to promote pupils too rapidly. At least sixty per cent. of all the pupils 
from Form II senior to Form IV senior would be doing more thorough and per- 
manent work in classes one or two divisions lower than those to which they have 
been promoted. Inspectors find promotions exceedingly difficult to control, 
especially in schools where changes in teachers are frequent. 


5. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


English is a subject of study in all the schools visited. The question of Eng- 
lish in the English-French Schools is, therefore, not so much one of extent as of 
efficiency. This subject will be discussed at a later stage. 

In most of the schools of Essex and Kent, the pupils begin both English 
reading and French reading in the Part I division of Form I. In Eastern Ontario 
and the Districts, the rule is for pupils to begin French reading on entering school, 
and to defer English reading until advanced to Part II of Form I or to Form II. 
The objects of this practice are to give the pupils a basis in oral language through 
conversation exercises before they begin English reading, and to prevent the con- 
fusion arising from beginning reading in two languages at the same time. In the 
bilingual system this practice is satisfactory when English reading is not deferred 
for too long a period. Under ordinary conditions of attendance, one year is 
sufficient for the introductory work in English conversation. The average time 
taken for it is about two years, and in some schools the time is lengthened to three, 
four, and even five years. It is but fair to say that in most schools in which 
this period is drawn out to extreme limits, the pupils are backward in all subjects. 
For example, I found in one of the schools in the Districts a senior Form I class 
made up of six pupils who had not as yet begun to read in English. Three of 
these pupils had been at school three years each, one four years, and two five years 
each, and all were still reading in Part I French and had not advanced beyond 
the primary limit in arithmetic. - À 

The defects of this plan of introducing English reading late are especially 
noticeable in the case of children whose mother-tongue is French but who have 
learned through association with English-speaking children to speak English before 
entering school. Instances where the progress of pupils of this class in English 
is unduly retarded are fairly common in urban schools in the Districts. 

In Schools attended by both English-speaking and French-speaking children, 
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the English-speaking children, as a rule, begin reading as in English schools, at 
entrance to school, but this practice is not universally followed. In a few schools, 
the English-speaking children, comparatively few in number, fellow the routine 
adopted for the French-speaking pupils. No special motive in requiring the English- 
speaking children to follow this procedure is apparent. The practice is simply 
an illustration of the tendency towards uniformity manifest in most graded schools. 


6. THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. 


French is a subject of study in all the schools visited except P. S. $S. No. ©, 
Tibury. North, P. S. $S. No. 1, Tilbury East, and St. Alphonsus R. C. Separate 
School, Windsor. In the last school, French is used only in giving religious 
instruction. 

The departments of French taught are reading, spelling, grammar and com- 
position. Reading is begun in Form I. In this form also in the best schools, oral 
language lessons are conducted with the purpose of improving pronunciation and 
language forms. Grammar and written composition are begun in most schools in 
Form II. 


7. LANGUAGE OF THE SCHOOLS. 
Language Used in Teaching English. 
(Composition, Grammar, Reading and Spelling.) 

The language used in teaching English is English in practically all the schools. 
Translation is quite frequently employed to give the meanings of English words, 
but, as a rule, the teacher’s questions and the answers required from the pupils 
are given in English in all English exercises in conversation, reading, spelling, 
and composition. 

Language used in Teaching French. 
(Grammar, Composition, Reading and Spelling.) 

The language used in teaching French is always French. 

Language Used in Teaching the Other Subjects of the Course of Study. 

The following table gives the particulars regarding the language of instruction 
in the other subjects of the course of study. The figures at the right of each of 


the forms in the first column indicate the number of schools in which the language 
of instruction is as designated. 
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In about eighty-five per cent. of the schools in which the language of instruc- 
tion 1s specified as “English and French” in Form III and Form IV, French is 
the language most extensively used. English is demanded by the use of English 
text-books which are translated into French. The English used in the classes 
consists mainly in the translation exercises, which in some cases are done by the 
teachers and in others by the pupils. Take for example arithmetic. The problems 
in the Public School Arithmetic are translated into French, the pupils-calceulations 
and statements of results are in French, and the teacher uses French in introducing 
theory, explaining difficulties, or questioning the pupils. 

In the remaining schools in which the language is specified as “English and 
French” in Form III and Form IV, considerable diversity of usage is found. In 
some schools, French is used only now and then in giving explanations when 
pupils do not understand English terms. It will be understood that no sharp line 
of distinction can be drawn between the practice in such schools and that in 


those schools in which the language of instruction is specified as English. [n% 


other schools, a regular system of teaching in one language and reviewing the 
lessons in the othér is in vogue. The plan has been systematically carried out 
in some of the Roman Catholic Separate Schools in the City of Ottawa. 

The above tables give approximately the procedure in the different classes at 


the time of inspection. The practice in any school depends to a great extent on 


A 
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the teacher engaged in it. Consequently, it is difficult to give a classification of 

schools on the basis of the language of instruction, because, in the haphazard 
forms of organization that have resulted from frequent changes in teachers with 

different ideals and methods, it is difficult to trace permanent aims and practices in 

the case of many schools. Yet a study of the returns shows that, on the whole, 

there is a somewhat marked difference between the practice in the Public and the 

Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Essex and Kent, on the one hand, and the 

practice in the Roman Catholic Separate Schools in Eastern Ontario and the 

Public and the rural Roman Catholic Separate Schools in the districts on the 

other. In the latter schools there has been developed a type of school in which 

French is employed in teaching all subjects except English (composition, grammar, 

reading, and spelling). In these schools English is regarded simply as one sub- 

ject among others in the course of study. Approximately, 80 per cent. of the 

Roman Catholic Separate Schools in Eastern Ontario, and 90 per cent. of the 
Public and of the rural Roman Catholic Separate Schools in the districts conform 

more or less completely to this type. 

In certain centres, doubtless, this form of organization has been purposely 
adopted, because those in control believe that such schools give the kind of edu- 
cation which should be provided for French-speaking children; but, in most cases, 
the type of school is a natural development of the conditions. Teachers who have 
received but little professional training are inclined to use in teaching French- 
speaking children the language of instruction which they find the children to 
speak most freely. Further, many of these teachers have received their academic 
training in French schools, and, accordingly, are prone to use the methods followed 
in their own instruction. 

The chief directing force tending to fix continuous methods of procedure in 
individual schools is the Inspector. The effects of inspection on the language of 
instruction are very clearly manifest in the Public Schools of Prescott and Russell. 
Here the Inspector has been persistent in his efforts to assist teachers in introduc- 
ing English, and the teachers who have been engaged in the Inspectorate for a 
sufficient time to become familiar with his ideas, make use of it in teaching the 
higher classes. But his work has been, to a serious extent, weakened by constant 
changes in the personnel of his teaching staff. 


Language Used by Teacher in Giving School Directions. 


The following table shows the conditions regarding the language used by 
teachers in giving school directions in the ordinary routine of the school. The 
figures at the right of each of the forms in the first column indicate the number of 
schools in which the language used by the teacher in giving school directions is as 
designated. 
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Language Used by Pupils on the Playground. 


The following table gives particulars regarding the language used by children 
on the playground. The figures at the right of the words in the first column de- 
scribing the language used by the pupils on the playground indicate the number of 
schools in which the language is as designated. 
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8. TIME GIVEN T0 EACH SUBJECT OF INSTRUCTION. 


There are wide variations in the amounts of time given to the various subjects 
of study in the different schools. A statement of the averages would give but a 
very incomplete idea of the situation, which can be learned only from a study of 
the individual reports. In most of the schools the times devoted to the subject 
fall approximately within the limitations given in the following table. 




































































Time (in minutes per week) given to each subject 
of study. 
Subject of Study. 
Form I. Form II. Form III. Form IV, 
ETS NSOOTINE TE UIONS es nee es ee eo» 00 00 TOO ane dan lee rime nt ete 
D ris | 71% | 50100 | 5010 
as | 507% | 607% | 50% 
English Composition. .................... AORCOENES LS TS 50-100 50-100 
D D cn. 50-100 | 50-100 | 50-100 | 50-100 
C5 100-150 | 100-150 | 150-200 | 150-200 
lee 25-75 50-100 | 50-100 
History... sn PR EN os 7p 50-100 | 50-100 
English Grammar.. nee Re ut ne rx ee m7 M nn Cine 50-100 
English ne us PMR ER NS Re Tak en with Reading. LA 50-100 
D. 95-75 _ 25-75 25-75 | 25175 
French Reading... D ses | 6000 | 50-100 
French CÉimas, se ne nt 5e [2575 | 50-100 | 50-100 
French Composition ter MENT ot. | 50-100 | 50-100 


9. OPPORTUNITIES OF LEARNING ENGLISH OUTSIDE OF SCHOO1. 


Where a fair proportion of the pupils are English-speaking, the French- 
speaking pupils learn most of their English conversation through intercourse with 
the English-speaking pupils. In the schools visited, all shades and conditions 
exist from schools that are practically English, attended by but a very few French- 
speaking pupils, to those which are attended by French-speaking pupils only. 

The following table shows: (a) The number of schools in French-speaking 
sections where the children have practically no opportunities of learning English 
apart from the activities of the school. (b) The number of schools in sections 
where English and French are both spoken and where the French-speaking children 
have opportunities of learning English through association with English-speaking 
children. (c) The number of schools in English-speaking sections attended by a 
few French-speaking children. The figures at the right of the words in the first 
column describing the language characteristics of the sections indicate the number 
of sections in which the language characteristics are as designated. 
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10. TExT Books. 
T'ext-books Used in Teaching French Reading. 


Te course of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart is used quite generally in 
the Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Essex and Kent. The Rochon Readers 
were found in one school and the English-French Readers in three. 

In the Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Eastern Ontario and the Districts 
the Rochon Readers are used in Forms I and II. In the higher forms, the Readers 
by Montpetit or Magnan are used, Montpetit being in the majority of schools. 
The Nelson French Readers were found in one school and Leroy in three. 

In the English-French Public Schools of Essex, Kent, Prescott, and Russell, 
the English-French Readers are in general use for French reading. The Rochon 
Readers were found in one public school in Russell. In the English-French Public 
Schools of the Districts, the Rochon Readers were in use in the Junior divisions 
of twenty schools, Montpetit in the senior divisions of thirteen, Magnan in the 
senior divisions of two, and La Doctrine Cretienne de Lhomond (Robert) was used 
as a reading book in one school. The English-French Readers were used in the 
remaining classes. 

The text-books used for teaching French grammar in the schools are the texts 
by Larcusse, Robert, and the Christian Brothers, frequency of use being in the 
order named. 


Variations from the Authorized List of Text-books in other Subjects of Study. 


l 

The following variations from the authorized list of text-books were found in 

the schools noted. With the exception of the Entrance Geography by Fraser, the 

Canadian History Notes and the British History Notes by Henderson and Fraser, 

and the Canadian Catholic Readers (used as Readers in P. $. $. No. 1, Garson), 
the books included in the list are published in French. 
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R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OfTAWA. 


School. Subject. 5 Text-book. 

CIO PREND ET he ere AIRE TI RSR anna ne Rochon. 

CPOETADIY er Se cn eu: Miller. 

ISO D VS Se de demo ue so Christian Brothers. 
CADNOPIIE ES NO. 00... eee APICOTLE UD EE moe re see Rochon. 
CAMDTIOPTANO GEL, ETC SE Loue Rochon. 

CODE DONNER ER M rase Note 2 Christian Brothers. 
CARPE RN OS 0 AT M ATITRIMELIC 20 see soc Rochon. 

PACE TADU Ve ere es de ci Christian Brothers. 
Cambridge "No: 10. ....... TUE EIRE PE nn oh ete ec Rochon. 
CambrIT Es No TL. : ÉD RD VE Parent e . Christian Brothers. 
CAM ENONTE A PILOIIOEIGE M Red 5 ele on Rochon. 

COCO E LOVE TR nus ces ques Fraser. 
Cambridge No. "161.5 ."..,.. COGETADR YU PES Christian Brothers. 
CIATSUE NOM nn nes EN PICIIOL ICS Pme ne Rochon. 

CÉOSTADD Ve RE ME ee Fraser, Christian Brothers. 

ÉD COR VER EL A rase Henderson & Fraser. 
CERN OMS. PA BLERIDELIC rm ie ge ue Rochon. 
Clarence :N0::62:.1...,. AT ILHMEIG SN eee: à Rochon. 

CODE TANR VERRE UE ass <: Miller. 

PE ODA een terre int ete et Congregation of Notre Dame. 
CAT NOM 22 .:...... AILOMOTIC RS AR er roc ses Rochon. 
GATE RN OT. 5.2 PILOT RTS lies sv Rochon. 

OCDE DI VE TU Mon ane set Christian Brothers. 
CHAR ENO ele ee dur. . DIMITRI dames e clac Rochon. 
Clarence, No. 14 ........ ERA TT MELON terres Rochon. 

PO U SATVS N neids emse Christian Brothers. 

ASIOTYÉ 0.5... Congregatio” ot. Notre-Dame. 
GAFEnCe NON TT... .. PE A IIDIMOLID eee Rochon. 
CIRPEDESRENO TS... CHI ETIC RS RC nm rete Rochon. 

LOOETADIYU RS ten nie Date dte Christian Brothers. 
CIREROPAENT ÆLOM ES... MAITOMO TIC re cuis ce Rochon. 
GATE END 020007, .. NTI LD BEIC ARR RE RE Rochon. 

GCEOPTANET ER EE Pa im a Christian Brothers, Fraser. 
CIRE ENG RAIN... .,..... APITORIGEIO SERRE aire Rochon. 
Cumberland, Nos. 6 & 10 ..Arithmetic re LR APR NT Rochon. 

CRDP PAO NN RS ETS Christian Brothers. 
Cumiberland, No. 11 ...... MR ADLONINETICEN enr re date Rochon. 

1DEOBPADEV eee eee Christian Brothers. 

PRIS DO ETES M Vitre Christian Brothers, 


Henderson and Fraser. 


CT RER ON: 14 .:......,1 RVALAIMOTICR NE nn Tee Rochon. 
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School. Subject. Text-book. 
Gloucester, No. 14 ......... ATITHMELICE re er Rochon 
 GÉOSTADN YA Ne Rent Christian Brothers. 
ÉSÉOTY UE, 5 cha. rene Christian Brothers. 
GIouCestérT No 175 0 ATILRIMELION SE nee Pere ere Rochon 
Geography ................. Christian Brothers. … 
Gloucester, No. 18 ......... FHIStOEV MR RICE PR Miller. 
Gloucester, No. 20... GéOSTADE ALL ARCS Christian Brothers. 
HISLOTY 2730 Re Christian Brothers. . 
Gloucester, No. 26 ......... ArithmeétiC ee Me MR Rochon 
GéOESTADRYE ES SUR PERS Christian Brothers. 
ÉHISTOTV ee ts ES Christian Brothers. 
NéDEAR e NOMITE EN es ATIENMETIC rer Rochon. 
(CeOSrADÈT ER Christian Brothers. 
ÉTISTOEVE SERRE RS EN EE Christian Brothers. 
Osevote NOMME een Arithmetiele eee crie Rochon 
GéogrAaphy = NATURES Christian Brothers. 
RUSSCILe NOMME Te ATITOMELICE EE ET EE Rochon 
Gepgraphy "1. M Te Christian Brothers. 
RUSBELTENO ARE AE ENS Arithmetic ii see es Rochon. 
GeOSgTADRYE Fraser, 
PRUSSIRENOM OMAN TUE ATITOMELIC ESA SC RE Rochon 
GeOLSTADÈP ES RES Miller. 
HIStOrY SR ON ER Christian Brothers. 
Russell NOR T Re nan ATITRMETIC DS RATER Rochon 
Geographyr es RAS Christian Brothers. 
RUSSCIL END SR me Arithmetic eme due Rochon 
(GEOSrADRY ESS RES Miller. 
ROSSCUHMNO LM ce Arithmeétic cree re “ochon 
Geography, EME Miller 
HISTOIRE RTE Cengregation of Notre Dame. 
AUSSOLL NON A A AR PRE ATIERIMETICES 2 EE Rochon 
CASdOIMAN MES rien ce one ATITOMETIC TIRE RER Rochon. 
OTTAWA : 
BreDeut . Serres oser ATITRMETICAN SIC RERNREE Rochon. 
History 2 A ee Grandes Lignes de L'histoire 
du Canada. 
Duhamel ne dora Geographyi 2 Miller. 
SHLASTOLY SEE NE CRE Christian Brothers. 
FASCROtIANA 7. Geography 7e Miller. 
FLISTOTY ee RE n E Christian Brothers. 
CATREAU ED a soumet ArithmetiC Tr See Rochon. 
Guigues ...... mia DS Use Arithmetic 22740070 00e Rochon 
Geographyr ie ace Christian Brothers, Miller. 
Histor sr mere RE EN Christian Brothers. 
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School. Subject. Text-book. 
D ue eo ee: ÉOETATD VAN restons Christian Brrthers. 
ROSE VAUT. sn race NT Grandes Lignes de L'histoire 
du Canada. 
St. Conrad and 
DER CANOINRR she 2: PONS DADO VAR unie is ae Christian Brothers. 
PRIOR CA ir oi SV Lie Congregation of Notre Dame. 
DUR HAITI crosses APT AITELICN tee cle cale ne avc Rochon. 
SLAPIEPTOR AR nee D A DIILMERElCS Ni re tr eue Rochon 
MSC PADIL) Gien nt an lo en alu Miller. 
HHÉTOLY De cie Me PANNE EE Christian Brothers. 
De OCR On en ae ve metier Rochon 
SC RROMITE TS ne 0e : SN ait OMS ARE RS Rochon 
ÉÉOSTADO VAS AR Ts ad. à Miller. 
PEL LO PVR REA RTS use de Christian Brothers. 
Y'OUVLIE RE Me ce ÉPICES es ce de se je 00 « Rochon 
DODETADIV AT ARS RANR Eee 8 ee Miller. 
RO RER eue e Christian Brothers. 
ROCKIADAR EN Trucs. DE MED aan ur uns dun, Rochon 
EDS ADAYII OR M de more de cs Miller 
PRIS DO OVER S'éerslente et tra ce Christian Brothers. 
ROCKRIANORRR TER ses ec DRE DTIGUIC EE Se ic moe de Rochon 
EU OP D Re le ice 2e Congregation of Notre Dame. 
R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. 
LA lITOD ENORME DATI een sales ne 0 De à à Rochon 
AITTOGENORAUPATELEX. Rs ADÉHMOLIE meme e rer Rochon. 
OO CAD VO AT Noa ondes dou Christian Brothers. 
ATÉRENON RER SE. ORAN RS M airue Moss Christian Brothers. 
Alfred and South Plantag- 
ent eNOSNZ AN .81.,...... PP DDMOTIC EE emma ie Rochon. 
OPA CNRS rames es Christian Brothers. 
AITORSNORR PR er ce ORAN VS ES MAR ete Christian Brothers. 
PLIS DN ES. .  PAuce ce n o 60e Henderson & Fraser. 
ATEN OMOME LS... ART ETIC ane as te Rochon. 
CÉDBTADNN RE Vos en eme rs Christian Brothers. 
IE DOVE D ON ue eee 070 Renderson & Fraser. 
APTE ER ER ue à à 0 0 à ACL OO TION EL AT in send Rochon. 
ATEN OP ARE MOOPTADIV = AL 2. nn eme rt Christian Brothers. È 
ÉDIBDO TM Er TS Ne Christian Brothers. 
PATENT nee see o «+ + APILRIMELIC ee ehres terres Rochon. 
CeDA PAT RE Nr ao dues Christian Brothers. 
AIT NO TER ne ce me à o DeOR AD AN R NR cerenNo Christian Brothers. 
ER IO TT  RR E S  E rrane Christian Brothers. 
Vs ge, UE 00 ITR RON EOETADAYEN TE mure aiu se Christian Brothers. 





En ÿ 
School. Subject. Text-book. 
Caledonia and South Plan- 
tagenet, Nos. 6 and 7 ..... Arithmeticr ess Lire ten Rochon, Christian Brothers. 
GeOgrTA DAY PR Re Christian Brothers. 
CalBdOMa NOM ee Arithmetic Lee ee Rochon. 
Géeographys 027 eee Christian Brothers. 
HiIistOIY ES LINE EE Congregation of Notre Dame. 
Caledonia NO AS Arithmetict 50e Rochon. 
Hawkesbury,- East, NO. 47... HiIslOr er RER Re Henderson & Fraser. 
Hawkesbury; KHast, No. 6:.:.Arithmetlice. "#0 Rochon. 
Hawkesbury, East, "No:1il..Ge0graphy 7 Neo Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesbury, East, No. 12 ..Arithmetic ........ PRES Rochon. 
GeogrAaDRY AR Re Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesbury; East, No0:-15%..ATIthMELICR CE RE Rochon. 
GéOSTADR VS EE Christian Brothers. 
FFISCOTY 2e 5 TE Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesbury, East, No. 17...Arithmetic re Rochon. 
Geography es M ee Christian Brothers. 
Histo et. site 2 0e IIS NE Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesbury, East, No. 19...Arithmetic .......... rs el Rochon. 
Geography rs CESR RE Christian Brothers. 
Histofy < 55 Re Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesbury, West, No. 3 ...Arithmetic ................ Rochon. 
Longueuil, West, No. 4 ..... Arithmetic ee ee Re Rochon. 
Longueuil NOM ee GéograAiphy LL Re Christian Brothers. 
LONEUEUILENO PINS SET ER ATritRMETICE SA eee Rochon. 
Geography ze IS CRE Christian Brothers. 
History ..... (Ets ce RER Congregation of Notre Dame. 
Plantagenet, North, -No;: 4..." Arithmetic tte Rochon. 
Plantagenet, North, No. 7%. ,ATICLBMETIC ER Rochon. 
Plantagenet, North, No. 9.:.GeogrAapive me Christian Brothers. 
Plantagenet, South, No.:7:..:.Arithmetlc mer Rochon. 
Ge0graphye ere Tr IS RNReRRE Miller. 
History Crete UE . Christian Brothers. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 8 ...Arithmetic......#... T0 .Rochon. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 9... Aritbmetlic . Christian Brothers. 
GeOSTADRY NS PRE Christian Brothers. 
HISTOL YA ls tete ee CE TOR Christian Brothers. 
4 Henderson & Fraser. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 11° ..Afithmetic Rochon. 
Geography 2 Se Christian Brothers: 
HiISTOFY:.L LA LR TEINTE Christian Brothers. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 12 ..Arithmetic ... 2 "%# ie Rochon. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 15 ..Geography ........2.:,42 Christian Brothers. 
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HAiSOTY EST ET RER RS Christian Brothers. 
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Mattawa 


School. Subject. Text-book. 
Roxborough, No. 16 ........ DOORRADO VS NS riad Christian Brothers. 
; IA OO TN AR Ne ven le NO Christian Brothers. 
RD... Arithmetic -.,.......:...2. Rochon. 
Geography NT EN PRIE SEAT AE Christian Brothers. 
ETISCOPVRT RS UE A Ne Congregation of Notre Dame. 
OO TI ÉRRR T icte LED HIPLIC ea ee Rochon. 
Geography PNR a Et an ra Christian Brothers. 
PER POURVU Congregation of Notre Dame. 
| 
P. S., PRESCOTIT AND RUSSELL. 
L'IATONCOREN DER... ne. APITRMOLIONR Rs ec" Rochon. 
Plan taSene re SOUL NO 92. Arithmetic ....:..,....:... Rochon. 
R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS, 
ADDEIDY ANDRE er, CÉDÉLADAY LE a lin sen ue: Miller. 
BierAT NOR Re - RES OR den ee à Rochon. 
AD TADAY en CR ARR et de Christian Brothers. 
RODHGLI ANG RRENS Rs. 2. DELLE TE de sac Christian Brothers. 
DOOR DO DIS mn Miller, Fraser. 
CAIIWE PEN, OO ANR Re ta sis de à Christian Prothers. 
LP A Ru unes Leblond de Brumath. 
ÉADIOODENOS EEE 2 ee, ER EE LION en M ln Don cu Christian Brothers. 
RÉCIT ADN VE SUR L'RN  Le Christian Brothers. 
RS CON EL a de es Le Henderson & Fraser. 
DUNCAN ER ELA er RO ES RL Mn te da slare Leblond de Brumath. 
F'ÉTTIS RENOM ER En RD PADILY EE au au inv mes Christian Brothers. 
RD DUR ne ue ane entree Christian Brothers. 
CADDOTE ENORME RS OP DV ue tee ee Christian Brothers. 
Grant, NOR D ns te uit eh ECO SPA DIN ras mr a a der Christian Brothers, Fraser. 
PADINOAU NOM. 7 ten POORTAN AV ee Rev oc ve Fraser 
ETS IDR ire esse tes Henderson & Fraser. 
PADIHEAT END 20 D: ., 5. HOOSDADD VER Haushuimes ss .. Miller. 
SDTINECP NOEL... ee, e ÉDITER See tan tes Rochon 
PLIRÉO EVER RE ht reine Henderson & Fraser. 
WIOTITOENOQ EE nee. A TIPHMBIC SU ER AANOUUE. Christian Brothers. 
ÉIPOSTADATEE MR AN Man tierese Christian Brothers. 
ARLON te en Christian Brothers. 
OM NE TO che PA TILHIMEt le ER Rein re Rochon 
COSTA VAR. re dans rave Miller. 
ou Geographÿ'.....:....:....Miller 
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School. 
Appelby, No. 1 


Badgerow, No. 2 
Blezard, No. 2 
Broder, No. 1 
Caldwell, No. 2 
Caldwell, No. 4 


Capreol, No. 2 


Crerar and Gibbons, No. 1 .. 


Dunnet, No. 2 


Ferris, No. 3 


Garson, No. 1 


Finch, No. 12 


2 2 = 0/0 + c'e st 


........ 


ef n/a ele S eterate rs 


ee 0 s 9 "0e tree 


“Ne ele, sauelere 


...... 


alto eh ele se e 


alete" site sors ts 


Sols es ee velo) Siais e 


na) sai. » ion nsls le tt Es 


Shdutrete ee, sc 278 


ee tte e 


_... 


Péri eo tv atatales 


es ete nn = 


v. ete ie se sis ete 


suetolble tree ete + en 


P. S., DISTRICTS. 


Subject. Text-book. 

és CeOEPADRYL SO EM EN Christian Brothers. 

"Lu GÉOSTADRTIE NEC ERP Christian Brothers. 

Fe ATIithMeEtIC re. TA CREER Rochon. 

Geography 9" a trees Christian Brothers. 
HiStOr Yu ee OR ENTER Leblond de Brumatb. 

PS ATITOMELI SR Christian Brothers. 

:Geography 2-7 cree Christian Brothers. 

ss GEOSTADUY LE 2 Christian Brothers. 
History MEL RRETERREE Leblond de Brumath. 

.sArithmetic nr Rec ene Christian Brothers. 
Géeography:7;:1 NN PART RUE Christian Brothers. 
sATITOMETIC Er AE RERREE Rochon. 

..Arithmetic::. Om TRE Christian Brothers. 
Geography 5.2.0 7e 00 Christian Brothers. 
Geography 7.577 RARE Christian Brothers. 
Geography, SN RE Christian Brothers. 
History ER NE Christian Brothers. 
English Reading .Roman Catholic Dors 

..sArithmetiC 77722770 .Rochon. 

.<k Arithmetié =. 202 Pere Rochon | 
GROLSTAPRY RES Christian Brothers. 
Arithmetic: . 2206000 Rochon 
Geography®. Rec Fraser 

s se GROETADH YEN RER .Christian Brothers. 
Geography: Sc A NE Christian Brothers. 
History ESA ARTS RE Christian Brothers. 

ire  GEOSTADRYA ES PP OR Christian Brothers. 
History CR ER RER Christian Brothers. 

te GÉOLSTADR YEN NE RS Christian Brothers. 
FTISLOLŸ 62 LS EE RE Toussaint. 

PES, STORMONT AND GLENGARRY. 
Ge0graDE Te ERA TES Christian Brothers. 


11. VARIATIONS FROM THE REGULATIONS GOVERNING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Scriptures are not read at the opening or the closing exercises in any of 
the English-French Public Schools visited. 

No religious exercises are conducted in opening and closing the following 
schools: Alfred, No. 1; Lancaster, No. 8; Lancaster, No. 12, and Lancaster, No. 14. 

Roman Catholic forms of prayers are used at the opening and the closing 
exercises, and the Catechism is taught in Public Schools as follows: z 
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PuBLic SCHOOLS, ESSEx. 


Schools in which Roman Catholic forms of Schools in which Catechism is taught 

Prayers are used in the opening and during school hours. 

the closing exercises. 
Anderdon, Nos. 2 and 5. Anderdon, No. 6. 
Anderdon, No. 8. Anderdon, No. 8. 
Maidstone & Rochester, No. 1. Maidstone & Rochester, No. 1. 
Sandwich, East, No. 4. Sandwich, East, No. 5. 
Sandwich, East, No. 5. Sandwich, West, No. 6. 
Sandwich, East, No. 6. Sandwich, West, No. 8. 
Sandwich, West, No. 3. Sandwich, West, No. 1. 
Sandwich, West, No. 6. Tilbury, North, No. 3. 


Tilbury North, No. 3. 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 


Schoo1s in which Catechism is taught Schools in which Catechism is taught by 
during school hours. the teacher after schook hours.” 
Cambridge, No. 13. Hawkesbury, East, No. 15. 
Plantagenet, North, No 3. Hawkesbury, East, No. 18. 


Hawkesbury, East, No. 20. 
Longueuil, West, No. 4. 
Plantagenet, North, No. 8 
Plantagenet, North, No. 12. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 5. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 9. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 12. 


+ No record was kept of the Schools in which the Catechism is taught by the teacher 
after school hours in the inspection of schools previous to September, 1911, because 
before that time the practice did not conflict with the Regulations of the Department 
of Education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 4 


Schools in which Roman Catholic forms Schools in which Catechism is taught 
of Prayers are used in the opening during school hours. 
and the closing exercises. 

Appelby, No. 1. Appelby, No. 1. 
Badgerow, No. 2. Badgerow, No. 2. 
Blezard, No. 2. Blezard, No. 2. 
Broder, No. 1. Broder, No. 1. 
Caldwell, No. 1. Caldwell, No. 1. 
Caldwell, No. 2. Caldwell, No. 2. 
Caldwell, No. 4. Caldwell, No. 4. 
Capreol, No. 1. Capreol, No. 1. 
Capreol, No. 2. Capreol, No. 2. 
Crerar & Gibbons, No. 1. Crerar & Gibbons, No. 1. 
*Denison, No. 6, & Louise, No. 1. Dunnet, No. 2. 
Dunnet, No. 2. Dunnet, No. 3. 

* Dunnet, No. 3. Ferris, No. 3. 
Ferris, No. 3. Garson, No. 1. 
Garson, No. 1. Hanmer, No. 1. 
Jennings, No. 1. Jennings, No. 1. 
Kirkpatrick, No. 1. Kirkpatrick, No. 2. 
Kirkpatrick, No. 2. McKim, No. 4. 
McKim, No. 4. McPherson, No. 1. 
McPherson, No. 1. Neelon, No. 1. 


Neelon, No. 1. Rayside, No. 4. 
Rayside, No. 2. . 
Rayside, No. 4. - 


* School! opens at 8.55 a.m. and 12.55 p.m. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, STORMONT AND GLENGARRY. 


Schools in which Catechism is taught by Schools in which Catechism is taught 
the teacher after school hours. during school hours. 
Lancaster, No. 8. Finch, No. 12. 


Lancaster, No. 14. 
12. INSPECTION. 


The Inspectors in charge of the English-French R. C. Separate Schools in 
Russell and the City of Ottawa, and in Prescott and the Districts, have not given 
the schools under their charge two inspections per year. Each of these Inspectors 
has too many schools in his Inspectorate to make it possible for him to meet this 
requirement. 

The Inspector in charge of the English-French R. C. Separate Schools in Essex 
and Kent, the Public Schools of North Essex, and the English-French Public 
Schools in the Districts has been barely able to cover his field by cutting down the 
time for inspection required by the Regulations of the Department of Education. 

The Inspector of Public Schools in Prescott and Russell has also found diffi- 
culty in satisfactorily overtaking his work. 


13. DISCIPLINE, ETC. 


The discipline in the English-French schools is, as a rule, excellent. The teachers 
have good control and the pupils are well behaved. One of the most noticeable | 
features of the schools is the politeness of the children. This is manifest, not only 
in the formal reception of visitors by the classes, but especially in conversation and : 
in acts of courtesy in the school and on the playgrounds. 

Excellent taste has been shown in most of the schools under the charge of the 
Religious Communities in decorating class-rooms with flowers, pictures, specimens 
of work, etc. 


V. THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS. 


To investigate the efficiency of schools a variety of tests were applied, because 
it was evident that no one test could be relied on fully in estimating results. 


1. THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS AS DETERMINED BY A COMPARISON OF THE 
RELATIVE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE DIFFERENT FORMS WITH THE 
AVERAGES FOR THE PROVINCE. 


Such a comparison gives a fair idea of the limits of the training. It is evident 
that if an unusually large proportion of the pupils are in the lower forms many 
of the children are leaving school before the completion of the Public School course. 
But it would be unfair to draw this conclusion, in the case of a few of the schools 
in the newer sections of the Province, where the land is being taken up by young 
people and all the children in the localities concerned are comparatively young. 

The following tables give the facts regarding the distribution of the attendance 
in the English-French Schools visited and a comparison of the percentage of pupils 
in each form with the percentage in the Province. In this comparison, the R. C. 
Separate Schools are compared with the R. C. Separate Schools throughout the 
Province, and the Public Schools with the Public Schools. The figures for the Pro- 
vince are taken for the year 1910 from the Report of-the Minister of Education for 
the year 1911. | 
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R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ESSEX AND KENT, 





Form I: | Form II. | Form III. | Form IV. | Form V. 








NME ORPI en 5e eo nee due he 121 786 517 339 12 
PÉTCON RER noue 51. 23.29 15.32 10.04 .30 


me | ns es | | eee 


Amount in Percentage above Percentage 
ID Le TOME TR eee, cc 3.45 AURA Pl ARE A a Rue 

Amount in Percentage below Percentage 

DR les a le «nes se leu de do a e 0» 1.84 4,44 1.42 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ESSEX. 





Form I. | Form Il. | Form III. | Form IV.| Form V. 


ne | nee ee | ee | de me | en ee 


An DE RDS Be ns Si nue 311 152 | 164 HMS 
PeTOCLUA RE ER ne eee en dooss » 45.01 22. 23.73 20 EEE ee 


Amount in Percentage above Percent- | 
ASC LI RER TONNES NE TE. 6.32 3.08 DATE en Are er eee 
Amount in Percentage below Percentage | 
DU a. da a ele eee lle eo due à 0° 10.33 3.24 

















PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KENT. 


mm, a S 


Form I. | Form II. | Form III. | Form IV.| Form V. 








NUMERO MED ER mess ot 0 se se 127 50 86 LAON ER DELL, 
PeETCED ARE RE Te Sue ro 0 5e 700 ee 54.74 21:59 16,02 SALONS RER ASS 
Amount in Percentage above Percent- | Fes 
AOL IDE TOILE ile tele oo RO Galet e Come AN dou de 
Amount in Percentage below Percent- | 
ADO IP OUNINCO RD ofie o lo'oteocs dus less ele see 4.02 11.40 3.24 





R.C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OTTAWA. 





Form I. | Form II. | Form III. | Form IV. Form V. 


NT ENT. nue cos secs 4,513 1,708 991 404 105 
Re des oo vess 58.45 DAate 12.83 5.23 1.36 


Amount in Percentage above Percent- 
ACD D EN ETOVINCE .. . : so eo ee 10 10,91 3.09 ie ER | A UT ME Ne nn De 


Amount in Percentage below Percent- | 
|... 1... roi. 4.33 9.25 .41 
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R.C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. 


{ { EE 
| Form I. | Form II. | Form III. | Form IV. | Form V. 


|, es cer mn | cts mn cms | eee ee | nn ee es 








Number of Pupils..... secs. SO 712 469 245 16 
RP PR | 56.31 | 21.57 14/2100 RTE 48 


Amount in Percentage above Percent- | 
agen the PrOVINCÉ SE 8.77 | 2.54 |... VOS 
Amount in Percentage below Percent- 
age.in the. Provincer,5:555 2 Re PO ie ES 2.95 7.06 1.29 

















PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 


—— Form I. | FormIl. | Form III. | Form IV. | Form V. 
Number. of PuDilS te. ieree 842 304 188 | TOME ES 
PerCentages RER, NE RTS 56.32 20.33 12.58 TA ne aus 
Amount in Percentage above Percentage 
In h6 PTIOVINCE: Ste ARS 17.62 1.4Ë° |..5 0 PR 
Amount in Percentage below Percentage 
in,the Province; 2 PA fosstosoese 6.96 8.82 3.24 





R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOÏIS, DISTRICTS. 











—— Form I. | Form Il. | Form III. Form IV. Form V. 


























Number of Pupils................ il 21064 749 514 MANS. SUR 
Pércéntages. 2239, 20 de UP DID RER 59.53 19.69 13.52 ne Le a 
Amount in Percentage above Percentage 

tüithe: PTOVINCÉ 02 Ne 11.98 06 | CS 
Amount in Percentage below Percentage 

in the Province %..2.,226 ONE 3.64 tra 1.77 

PUBLIC SCHOO!IS, DISTRICTS. 
ee Form I. | Form Il. | Form III. | Form IV. | Form V. 
—_—— — — — 

Number of Pupils!....:..2..1/..2. 497 205 112 Ne, à 
PÉTOENRATES TES LE RE EE 57.72 23.81 | 13.01 LT RER 
Amount in Percentage above Percentage | 

IN AO ALTOVINCE 525 0 REC R N AT 19.02 4.89 |... RSR 





Amount in Percentage below Percentage 
in the Province. .15 45000 2e 00e Ve Tee RE RS 6.53 14.13 3.24 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, STORMONT AND GLENGARRY. 
| Form | Form | Form | Form | Form 
É IT. æ III. IV. v: 
NOTE RETIRE oem en Lu os eue co à 87 29 RO SC ei re UE 
FOTO OR CR EUR en loi 52.41 1747 16.87 LCD ER ES 
Amount in Percentage above Percentage in the | | 
ESC ER RE sn JET DNS ee ee ln Te Men ia 
Amount in Percentage below Percentage in the | 
CON ni a ae se « De ea loco uss 1:45 2.67 | 6.34 3.24 








à. THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS AS DETERMINED BY THE RELATIVE ÂGES 
OF PUPILS IN THE DIFFERENT FORMS. 


This is one of the best tests of the standing of a school. If, for example, a 
number of children of twelve years of age or over are found in Form II, it is 
certain that for some cause the training has been defective and that these children 
are likely to leave school with an inadequate education. The application of the 
rule of ages is, of course, limited by the character of the grading in the schools, 
and must be checked by an examination of the pupils. 

The following table gives the relation of standing to age in the schools visited. 
The number of pupils of each of the respective ages in each form is placed to the 
right of the figures in the first column indicating the ages. 


R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ESSEX AND KENT. 











*| 
Ages. Form I. | Form IC# "Form Ill, | Form IV. Form V. 
D TOATS ER PERS sr tee e ON PE EU en ele ta de sole ninb ie te eee eur 05 ne nd 
GAYEATE RENE 220... 300 D Nm ti rte Dust A saute ne CN PERS CT 
COBNCER. PT SERRES 384 TT NE à M ali Die ere | DOUNS ne 2 ee oh 
STATS ER REES 2, FT 389 CR EU en ne as ve LED T e de 
JÉVEATS PAS ARR SEC sous. 234 145 Tee es Sets eut 
FDATEATI RE Er mn ol 137 sir 204 64 Lier Tia one 
ter AE Di 72 154 115 Foi 1 
LORVOR PE mp re se o 43 113 134 GONE AR eee 
LONOAE SE Meme co 20 73 123 96 2 
RENTAL Re encore 3 Je 32 52 96 6 
RL. Al 6 17 33 3 
LOS VORENRNDR ENS, ... EN no, 2 Fo LORS Re 
cn los et sun oo 0 OS RAR LE [UE Are 
me ere rs sas cles es evo use ee TR ENS RERr ere 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ESSEX. 














Ages. Form I. Form Il. | Form III. | Form IV. | Form W. 
DAYCATS NN rer er ere DA es ee seal seen eue ceselo ee LE 
CATEATI RTS NN EE 49 1 AS see dilemme nalese ES Fate 
TE VCATS den ne er te et 71 DR PONS TRE Ma Er ssl ee res 
Bree PTS 10 RES 2. | NUS 
20 verse MOSS PRES 28 13 LR 2 
I0EVERATSÉTR RANCE es 36 44 17.7 | ét PONS 
1LEYEATS SR Re: 11 23 36 DRE NE one 
L2 I VORATS A AS A Pere ne 5 15 o1 DAT Et ce à 
1B years ee ten Fe 9 12 33 DST 2 TR 
14 PE TN 1 3 20 GERS ER 2. 0: 
IH ATeRTS RE er re es 05 LL TUNER Rec 9 | SAIT... RE 
16#vears 2740 es) Fes É TS NE RE me so Nar RER | LR ire 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KENT. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 
Ages. | Form I. | Form Il. | Form III. | Form IV. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 








Ages. Form I. Form II. Form III, Form IV. 
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In comparing ages and grading, it is difficult to fix upon a standard of relation. … 
Possibly, making due allowance for all considerations, pupils should be regarded 
as below grade if not promoted from the first form before they are ten years of 
age, from the second form before they are twelve, and from the third form before 
they are fourteen. 

The percentages of the pupils below grade on Hu basis in Form I, Form IL, 
and Form III, are given below. 
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Schools. RE Form I. om L. | ram | Form II. | Form III. 
| SES PNR AT EE 

R. C. Separate Schools, Re and Kent ee ere 16.27 1. OR 28. 28 . 14.31 
Public Schools, ESGEX dire se ssures ete ie ee n 19.93 15; ES 16.02 
Public Schools, Rent seprenoe see éeen een seen eee FSAEES 27.55 42. 25. 
R. C. Sepatate Schools, Russell and the City of Ottawa. 15.82 27.63 18.06 
R. C. Sepatate Schools, Prescott. ..... re fs Fer 16.46 25. 13.65 
Public Schools, Prescottand Russell 72 nn 15.44 | 28.29 11-17 
R. C. Separate Schools, Districts,,. 2460 ee 23.50 36.58 17.51 
Public SChoo!S, Districts .. secs sesesee crus 19.52 APN STE 
Public Schbols, Stormont and Glengarry..:........... 8 0 84. et 


3. ÉFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS AS DETERMINED BY AGE AND DRÉRDINE OF THE 
PuPILS ON LEAVING SCHOOL. J 


Such a test would be sufficient if it could be applied satisfactorily. It is 
impossible to obtain full and accurate data. On account of the frequent changes 
which had taken place in the teachers of the different schcols, full information 
regarding pupils who had left school could not be ascertained. In the returns 
given below the numbers are incomplete and the standing is only approximately 
given by the designation of the forms to which the pupils had been promoted before 
they left school. 

The facts in as far as they could be obtained are given in the table below. 

The returns are arranged as in the table giving the relation of standing to age. 

Children under eleven years of age are not included in the list. A few below 
this age were reported as being out of school because they had moved to localities 
where there were no schools. The probability is that some of them at least will 
have opportunities of continuing their courses. | 
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R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ESSEX AND KENT. 


| 
Ages. | Form I. | Form Il. | Form IT. | Form IV. | Form V. 
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R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OTTAWA. 
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R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 
Ages, Form I. Form II. Form III. | Form IV. Form V. 
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4. EFFICIENCY or SCHOoLsS As DETERMINED BY THE NUMBER OF Pupizs WHo 


PAssED THE HIGH ScHooL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


This test gives a fair indication of the number of pupils who may continue 
their studies beyond the limits of Form IV of the Public School, and, as such, is 
important; but should not be relied on solely as a basis for estimating the general 
efficiency of schools. Many fourth form pupils who have no intention of attending 
a High School do not try this examination. Moreover, in many schools, pupils 
who have special ability or exceptional advantages are pushed forward to pass the 
examination, while a large proportion of those who leave school have inferior 
training. 


The following table shows, (a) The total number who passed the High School 


Entrance Examination at the examination preceding the inspection of the schools. 
(b) The percentage of the total enrolled attendance that passed. (c) A comparison 
of the percentage of the enrolled attendance that passed with the corresponding 
percentage for the Province for the year 1910. 


| Percentage of 
| Total number | ;lled at- Below 





| of pupils 
ue | massinr le | ienianog | PETEEnAEe 
Frame ton Entrance the Province. 
Examination. 
| 
R. C. Separate Schools, Essex and Kent ......... | 49 | 1.45 1.05 
Public Schools ESSexX se SR RER Re | 4 .b8 1.92 
Public Schools, Keutse 70 ENT RE 43 2.07 
R. C. Separate Schools, Russell and the City of TEE 
OÉAWA ET SEE ces Ven de 16 .20 2.30 
R. C. Separate Schools, Prescott ................| PT RSE .61 1.89 
Public Schools, Prescott and Russell............ 16 jee 1.07 1.43 
R. C. Separate Schools, Districts................ 45 L''LSS 1.32 
Public Schools, Districts.+.......4....00.. | 1 2 2.38 
Public Schools, Stormont and Glengarry ........ foseseseses esse 2.50 





5. EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS AS DETERMINED BY AN EXAMINATION OF 
THE PupPILs. 


The pupils were, as a rule, examined in the following subjects: English conver- 
sation, Forms I-IV ; English reading, Forms I-IV ; English spelling, Forms II-I V ;: 
English composition, Forms IT-IV ; writing, Forms II-IV ; arithmetic, Forms I-IV : 
geography, Forms TITI and IV ; drawing, Forms II-IV. 


The tests were both oral and written. The examinations were conducted mainly 


by myself, but the teachers of the schools were usually asked to take some ÉD espe- 
cially when pupils showed diffidence in answering. 


nb 
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English conversation was tested by special examinations in Forms I and II and 
in connection with the reading and other exercises in Forms III and IV. 

Selections for reading were taken from the work which had been covered in the 
class. In grading the reading, word recognition, pronunciation, expression, and 
the mastery of the meaning of what was read were taken into account. 


The arithmetic tests were as follows :— 


Form I: Oral questions on number combinations, the addition and the subtraction 
tables. 


Form Il: Tests on the simple rules, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion. 


Forms ITT and IV: Simple practical problems within the limits of the Public School 
Course of Study. 


Written compositions were required of pupils in Forms II, III and IV. A 
simple reproduction story was usually given in Form II and themes in Forms III 
and IV. 

The spelling exercises were taken from the work covered in the Speller or in 
the Reader. 

Writing was judged from an examination of the copy-books and of the written 
-exercises in other subjects. 

In geography, oral tests were given on the work which had been done in class. 
A part of the questions usually had reference to the geography of Canada. 

Drawing was marked from the exercises done by the pupils in the course of the 
term’s work. In some schools these were not available or were very meagre, and the 
subject was not graded. 

In many of the schools the teachers were asked to review for me portions of the 
work covered in history, but as time could not be found for this exercise in all the 
schools, the subject was not graded. 

The character of the work is indicated by the grades I, II, III, IV, V. The 
gradirg 1s to be regarded as relative. In general terms, I means results excellent : 
IT, good; III, fair; IV, bad; V, very bad, results practically ni. A grading lower 
than III shows that the results are unsatisfactory. In assigning the gradings, my 
general standard was determined by what my experience in inspecting Public and 
Separate Schools throughout the Province had shown me to be possible under similar 
conditions in English schools ; but in the English subjects certain allowances were 
made for the inherent difficulties which French-speaking pupils experience in learn- 
ing a new language. For example, the grading in English conversation was esti- 
mated approximately by the following standards : 


Form 1: Ability to give the names of familiar objects and actions and to use a very 
few common action, attributive, and relational words. 


Form Il: Knowledge of a wider range of notional and relational words and the 
ability to carry on a very simple conversation involving simple questions 
and answers. | 

Form III: The ability to carry on a more extended conversation on topics connected 
with the school or the home. 


Form IV: Ability to carry on an ordinary conversation. 
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À grading E in conversation means either that the class consists of English- 
speaking children or that the pupils have the power in conversation of ordinary Eng- 
lish-speaking children. 

The combinations I-II, IT-III, etc., indicate shadings in grading in the same 
class or in two or more classes of the same form. 

The results of the examinations conducted at the time of the inspection are 
given in the summaries which follow. The general remarks indicate the chief defects 
in each subject of study. It is not to be inferred that the criticisms apply to all 
classes. In every subject excellent results were found in certain schools. The grad- 
ings which follow the general statements indicate the situation. 


Standing in English Conversation. 


English conversation as distinguished from English reading finds a place in 
most of the schools in Eastern Ontario and the Districts but is seldom regarded as 
a separate subject of study in the schools of Essex and Kent. Where the subject 
is introduced, a fair beginning is being made in its development. Teachers carry 
the work up to a certain point, but lack the knowledge and the skill necessary to 
continue it. They find it a simple matter to teach pupils the names of a few 
common objects in and about the school and to teach a few action words, but 
difficulty is experienced in widening the range and introducing the relational words 
necessary to consecutive thought and expression. 

The Berlitz method is used very generally in the schools of Eastern Ontario and 
the Districts. When teachers were asked to review for me the work done in English 
conversation, the exercises exhibited usually covered a part or the whole of the mat- 
ter of the first four lessons in the handbook for pupils. In not more than 20 per 
cent. of the schools did the work done in formal conversation extend beyond this 
limit. Under ordinary conditions, the topics embraced in these lessons may be thor- 
ough]y taught in two months to beginners; yet it was not unusual to find pupils 
who had been in school two, three, or even four years, who had not advanced beyond 
them. When teachers reach this limit, they mark time in repeating the same round 
of exercises. ; 

It will be observed that, although English is not regarded as a special subject of 
study in many of the schools of Essex and Kent, yet the grading of these schools in 
conversation is on the whole higher than in the schools in other parts of the Pro- 
vince. The reasons to be assigned are two. First, the pupils as a rule have wider 
opportunities for learning English outside of the school, and second, English is 
used very generally in these schools as a medium of instruction. 

The results of the examinations in conversation are summed up in the follow- 
ing table. The figures given below the grades indicate in each case the number of 
schools in which the classes were given the grading. 
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Standing in English Reading. 


_ As a rule, pupils recognize words readily and read without hesitation, but with 

a more or less distinctly marked French accent. The reading is usually expression- 

less, but exceptions are found in a few schools where the training is exceptionally 
good. 

Very frequently pupils attain expertness in uttering the words without any 

appreciable understanding of the matter read. This defect is not confined to the 

lower classes only. I found many children reading in the Third and the Fourth 


Reader who were but repeating words which apparently called up no ideas to give 


them meaning. 

. When pupils begin English reading and French reading at the same time, there 
is à tendency towards confusion both in the use of words and in pronunciation. 
Mistakes in pronunciation were specially noticeable when phonic methods were 
employed in teaching the reading in each language. The pupils constantly mixed 
the phonic values of the letters in the two languages. 

. The results of the examinations in reading are summed up in the following 
table. The figures given below the grades indicate in each case the number of 
schools in which the classes were given the grading. 
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Standing in English Spelling. 


Lists of words from the Reader or the Speller are usually given by teachers to 
the pupils for home-work. I found that à fair proportion of the words assigned 
were well prepared. When the assignment is taken from the Speller, sufficient 
attention is seldom given to the meanings of the words as used in sentences. It 





was very common to find pupils learning thoroughly the spelling of scores of words 


whose meanings they did not understand. IT found also that words which were 
spelled correctly by. pupils when given by me as tests were frequently mispelled 
when used by the same pupils in their English compositions. The spelling in the 
composition was in almost every case an attempted phonic representation of the 
pronunciation of the words as used in conversation. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in spelling. The figures 
below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were given the 
grading : 
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Standing in English Composition. 


The standing of the pupils is lower in English Composition than in any other 
of the departments of English. Many pupils whose attainments in conversation are 
satisfactory have but little power of expressing themselves in written form. On 
the other hand, in a few schools the pupils’ ability in writing was found to be in 
advance of their power in conversation. This was notably the case in the senior 
fourth classes in the R. C. $S. $S. No. 10, Alfred (Village of Alfred), and the 
R. C. S. $S. No. 6, Russell (Village of Embrun), where I received some unusually 
good exercises in Composition. The pupils in these schools receive special train- 
ing in written work for the Entrance Examination. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in composition. The 
figures below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were 
given the grading. 
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Summary of Standing in English. 


In what proportion of the schools are the children learning to speak, to read, 


and to write English? The question is diflicult to answer because ability in any 
sphere is relative and cannot well be measured by a fixed standard. | 

One can say with confidence that the children who leave the third and fourth 
forms of certain schools are acquiring the power to speak, to read, and to write. 
In these schools, English conversation, English reading, and English composition 
are graded I, I-II, or II, depending on the standing. With equal confidence, it 
may be said that the pupils leaving the third and the fourth forms of other schools 
are not acquiring these powers. In these schools conversation, reading, and com- 
position are graded IV, IV-V, or V, depending on the standing. Of the conditions 
in the remaining schools, there is room for reasonable differences of opinion depend- 
ing on ones interpretation of “ speak,” “ read,” and “ write.” 

In assigning the grades I-IIT inclusive I had in mind as a standard a moder- 
ately comprehensive and free working knowledge of English in speaking, in read- 
ing, and in written composition. All Form III and Form IV classes in which this 
standard is being attained are graded III or-higher. Many of the pupils in classes 
graded ITT-IV show a fair amount of freedom in expression within a very narrow 
range in vocabulary; others who have very little freedom in expression, have wider 
vocabularies. Were the pupils of either class to reside for a few months in an Eng- 
lish-speaking community, they would soon begin to find themselves at home among 
the people. 

The following table shows regarding the standing of Form III and Form IV 
classes in conversation, reading, and composition: (1) percentage of schools graded 
I-ITT inclusive, (2?) percentage of schools graded below IIT, (3) percentage of 
schools in which there were no Form III and Form IV classes for examination. 

















Conversation. Reading. : Composition. 
— Classification of Schools. CR 
Form | Form | Form | Form | Form Form 
III. IV. 11L IV. III. IV. 
R.C.S.S., |Percentage of Schools grad- 
ae & ed I-ITT, inclusive….......| 87.590 78.12 | 68.75 68.75 | 68.75% 75: 
ent. ee 
Percentage of Schools grad- re 
ed below ITA 2 12:50 8.12 }: 81:25 42 00e 6.25 
Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes|........ IST RER 18:75 19:15 
AS Percentage of Schools grad- 
Essex. ed I-IIT, inclusive ........| 66.67 73.383 l'S531988 00 CRE 60 
Percentage of Schools grad- 
ed below TILL SRE SE RE Re 15.99 6:66:1° 26:614243:33 
Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes.| 33.33 26.67 99: 29 26.67 33.33 26.67 
P;S., Percentage of Schools grad- | 
Kent. ed I-JI, inclusive ........| 100. 50. 100 50 50. 50 
Percentage of Schools grad | 
éd Delon ITR ls Sue ie de STE SEINE BOIRE 
Percentage of Schools in | 
which there are no classes.|l........ DO SURESNES 50:21 50 
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Conversation. ! Reading. Composition. 
_— Classification of Schools. | | LE | | 5: 
Form Form Form | Form Form Form 
III. III. IV. FIL RNTATVe 
R.C.S.S., |Percentage of Schools grad- | | 
Russell & | ed [-JIII, inclusive ........ 23.81 20-094081741530:16 9.52 | 17.46 
Ottawa. | ——— —————— | — mit 
Percentage of Schools grad- | 
Del IL se Le. 08:200h 34:92. : 60.22 | 25.40 | 82.54 | 38.10 
Percentage of Schools in | 
which there are no classes. 7.94 44.44 7.94 44.44 7.94 44.44 
KR. C.S.S., |Percentage of Schools grad- | | 
Prescott. ed I-ITI, inclusive ....... 15.69 | 17.65 | 19.61 21541-19761: 21:57 
Percentage of, Schools grad- | 
CHDAOWAIIR ie 22.11 80.39 | 47.06 | 76.47 | 43.14 76.47 | 43.14 
Percentage of Schools in ne: | | 
which there are no classes. 3.92 10.29 os J2 | 935.49 | 3.92 35.29 
EXS3 Percentage of Schools grad- | | 
Prescott ed I-IIT, inclusive .......| (61.76 61.76 58.82 | 61.76 41.18 58.82 
Russell. |Percentage of Schools grad- | | | 
CUNAIONELT EN ER COM NAT AD NOA0 AIR dE:76-| . 47.06 14.71 
Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes.| 11.76 26.47 11.76 26.47 119710 26.47 
R.C.S.S., |Percentage of Schools grad- | | | 
Districts. A IElanciusive.. .....1. 62:07, 0 58.62. 51.72 | 55.17 | 48.27. 55.17 
Percentage of Schools grad- | | 
CRDP LIST ES LES, 34.48 6.90 | 44.83 | 10.34 | 48.27 10.34 
Percentage of Schools in | 
which there are no classes. 4510 341,48 9.45 | 134.48 3.45 | 34.48 
Pin Percentage of Schools grad- | 
Districts. ed I-IIT, inclusive ........ 10:71 ÉTSO A. 28 017.864 10.71 14.28 
Percentage of Schools grad- | 
POLONAIS. ave 46.43 | 17.86 | 42.86 | 17.86 | 46.43 | 21.43 
Percentage of Schools in| 
which there are no classes.| 42.86 64.28 42.86 | 64.28 42.86 64.28 
PS7 + Percentage of Schools grad- 
Stormont ed I-[II, inclusive........ DONDMROO OT Le 66.67 | 66.67 | 66.67 
& es EE, RER ARRETE ER 
Glengarry.|Percentage of Schools grad- | 
ROOMS. mer den la te à LOMME DD PS See 
Percentage of Schools in . 
which there are no classes.|....,.... DH Ten ardoise 9393.99 
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Standing in Arithmetic. 


As in English schools, arithmetic receives a great deal of attention. In the 
schools employing trained teachers the elementary number work is usually intro- 
duced through object teaching and the results may be regarded as fair. In most 
of the other schools the introductory work is below the average. Pupils in Form IT 
are, as a rule, fairly expert in calculations involving the simple rules, but those in 
Form III and Form IV lack power in solving simple practical problems. 


The following table summarizes the results of the tests in arithmetic. The 
figures below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were 
given the grading. 
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Standing in Geography. 


Some of the teachers who have had training are making efforts to carry out 
the course as outlined for the different grades in the Public School Course of Study 
and some good work is found in their classes. On the whole, the lessons in 
geography in the other schools consist principally in the formal repetition of work 
prepared from notes, text-books, maps, etc. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in geography. The 
figures below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were 
given the grading. 






































GEOGRAPHY, 
Form III. Form IV, 
DECLTIITIT |, IIT (III-IV | IV | IV-V IT |II-IIT | III IIII-IV | IV 

RECSSSS | 

Essex and Kent..... LÉ 4 9 | RL 5 5 10 3 + 
PS | | 
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Standing in Writing. 


The handwriting of pupils is on the average as good as that of pupils of the 
same standing in English schocls. Some of the teachers, especially those belonging 
to religious communities, have given the subject special attention, and the pro- 
ficiency of their pupils is very creditable. The writing of the pupils in the senior 
division of P. S. S. No. 2, Sandwich West, should be specially mentioned. I have 
never found better work in a rural school. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in writing. The figures 
below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were given the 
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Standing in Drawing. 


The drawing in most of the schools consists in the copying of pictures from 
text-books or the blackboard. In a few schools I found exceptionally good work in 
object drawing both in black and white and in colours. Several of the teachers 
had taken special courses of study in art and a good beginning in the subject 1s 
being made in the schools under their charge. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in drawing. The 
figures below the grades indicate the number of schools in wbich the classes were 
given the grading. 
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Standing in French. 


No systematic examination of the pupils in French was made during the in- 
spection of schools, but I had many opportunities incidentally of estimating the 
training. As in the case of other subjects, results vary with the character of the : 
teacher employed. Where good teachers are employed, pupils are improving their 
forms of speech, learning to read and to write French and are laying the founda- 
tion for the higher study of the French language and literature in-the High Schools 
or University. On the whole, it may be said that in all schools where the subject 
is continued into Form III, pupils are gaining the power to grasp thought from 
the printed page in an ordinary book or periodical. Written composition is the 
subject in which pupils are the most deficient. 


Efficiency of Schools. 


It is evident from an examination of the results of all the tests applied that the 
English-French schools are, on the whole, lacking in efficiency. The tests combine 
to show that a large proportion of the children in the communities concerned leave 
school to meet the demands of life with an inadequate equipment in education. 

This statement applies to the general situation and should not be interpreted 
to mean that all the schools included in the lists at the beginning of the report are, 
as compared with other schools in the Province, inefficient. The schools at Am- 
hersthurg, North Bay, Vankleek Hill, Windsor, and some of the schools in the City 
of Ottawa, are good types of the graded school. Like most schools of this class, 
they have their weaknesses in staff and organization; but, everything considered, 
they are at least the equal of average graded schools in urban centres elsewhere. 
The school at Plantagenet (P. S. S. No. 6A, North Plantagenet) is doing excellent 
work. It has given good support to the High School, and few, if any, schools in 
villages of the size have supplied the Province with more teachers. The school at 
_ Fournier (R. ©. S. $S. No. 4, South Plantagenet) has also an excellent record. The 
teachers in the Publie School at Wendover (No. 3, North Plantagenet), taking into 
account the handicaps (two teachers in one class-room with a large attendance of 
pupils), are getting good results, especially in the teaching of English. The rural 
schools, R. C. $. S. No. 3B, North Colchester; R. C. $. $S. No. 4, Cambridge; 
R. C. $. S. No. 15, North Plantagenet, and P. $. $S. No. 1, Hanmer, considering the 
limitations under which they are working, are efficient schools. 

Nor is it to be inferred that the schools named are the only ones in which good 
work is being done. They are selected mainly to show the possibility of good results 
under varying conditions in the English-French Schools. Those first mentioned 
are types of the graded school in mixed English-speaking and French-speaking 
urban centres. Plantagenet (three teachers) is a village school in a French-speak- 
ing community. Fournier is a small school (two teachers) in a mixed English- 
speaking and French-speaking village. Wendover is a similar school in a French- 
speaking village. The others are rural schools with one teacher each working under 
different conditions in French-speaking centres. 
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VI. CAUSES OF INEFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS. 
1. DIFFICULTIES OF THE BILINGUAL SITUATION. 


The bilingual situation presents in itself a problem of special diffculty. 
Children have learned to understand and to speak one language, and they are re- 
quired, in addition, to master the ordinary subjects of the Public School Course 
of Study, to learn another language, and to become so proficient in it that, in a 
reasonable time, it may be made the means of communication and the medium of 
instruction. It is evident that these demands add materially to the work of the 
schools. Results, therefore, equal to those attained in the ordinary English schools 
cannot be expected in the same period of time. 


2. IRREGULARITIES IN ATTENDANCE. 


The irregularities in attendance are doubtless the cause of the backwardness 
of pupils in many of the schools. The facts regarding the attendance of pupils in the 
Counties of Essex and Kent, given in the table, do not indicate fully the actual 
conditions. In many schools the same pupils are absent continuously for several 
months in the year. It is evident that children who attend school in this way at 
broken intervals for short periods and leave school at twelve, thirteen, or fourteen 
years of age, cannot, even under the conditions obtaining in well-equipped schools, 
receive a satisfactory education. The demands of life are now becoming so exact- 
ing that the ordinary period at school (from five to fourteen years) is regarded 
as too short io give a fair preparation for it. When this period is cut down to 
one-third. the results are disastrous. | 

Irregularity in attendance lessens the efficiency of even the best schools. Take, 
for example, St. Alphonsus School, Windsor, which has a competent staff of 
teachers, and has, T understand, maintained a competent staff for years. No 
special demands are made on it in teaching children to speak English, because, 
although about 30 per cent. of the children are French-speaking, all, with the 
exception of one pupil in Form I, speak English. The standing of the pupils as 
determined by my examination of the classes was in most departments good, and, 
upon the whole, satisfactory in all. The school has had a fair record at the 
Entrance Examinations. Yet, when one compares the standing of the pupils 
with their ages in the following table, he is convinced that there is a considerable 
percentage of loss in efficiency in the school. Inquiry shows that this loss is due 
mainly to irregularities in attendance and to changes of pupils from school to 
school. 


Number of Pupils of the Various Ages in the Different Forms of the St. 
Alphonsus School, Windsor. 


Forms. 5yr. | 6yr.| 7yr.| 8 yr. | 9 yr. | 10 yr.| 11 yr.! 12 yr.| 13 yr.| 14 yr.| 15 yr.l'16 yr. 
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3. PREPONDERANCE OF TEACHERS OF THE LOWER GRADES. 


The teachers engaged in the English-French Schools show special zeal and 
earnestness in their work. I am convinced that they are conscientiously doing 
their best to train the children under their charge. Moreover, a very large per- 
centage of them have the natural temperament and instincts of the teacher, but 
it is manifest that many of them are seriously handicapped in their efforts by the 
lack of academic and professional training. In discussions of the question of 
teacher supply, I have sometimes heard the opinion expressed that the employ- 
ment of à teacher of high qualifications is unnecessary in the ordinary school, 
especially when the attendance is made up mainly of young children. This view 
presupposes a very narrow function for the school. It is true that now and then 
a first-class or a second-class teacher, through lack of aptitude, fails, while a 
teacher of a lower grade, of high natural attainments, is markedly successful ; yet, 
as a rule, wherever well-trained teachers are continuously employed in a com- 
munity for a period of years, the educational standards are high, while they are 
low where teachers of inferior qualifications are similarly employed. This principle 
has special application to the English-French Schools, because, as I have pointed 
out, unusual demands are made upon the teachers in these schools. There can be 
no doubt whatever but that the efficiency of the English-French Schools is seri- 
ously lowered by the employment of such a large proportion of teachers holding 
. certificates of the lower grades. The depressing effects are intensified by the con- 
stant changes which take place in the staffs of the schools. The table giving the 
length of service of the teachers empioyed shows that nearly 60 per cent. of the 
total number of teachers have been in their present positions less than one year. 


\ 


4. LACK or OPPORTUNITIES FOR ATTENDING SCHOOL. 


The backwardness of the older children in the small isolated communities in 
the Districts is frequently accounted for by the fact that these children had no 
opportunity of attending school when they were younger. Through the activity 
of the inspectors and the missionary efforts of some of the clergy interested in 
education, schools, which are in part supported by the Assisted School Fund, have 
been organized during the last few years in many of these centres. But the 
children who grew up to school age before the organization of these schools were 
without the advantages of training in their earlier years. 


5. UNCERTAINTY REGARDING THE RELATION OF THE REGULATIONS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


The uncertainty regarding the application of the Regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Education to the Roman Catholie Separate Schools has had an effect upon 
the character of the English-French Schools of Eastern Ontario and the Districts. 
My meaning will be made clearer by illustrations. The principal of a large graded 
school was asked why she did not have the law respecting the use of English as 
the language of instruction observed in her school. She replied that the pro- 
visions of the Publie Schools Act and the Regulations of the Department of Edu- 
cation do not apply to Roman Catholic Separate Schools. Another teacher in a 
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rural school was asked why she did not use more English in her teaching. Her 


answer was that she was teaching in a Roman Catholic Separate School, not in a 
Public School. It is not common, I believe, for teachers thus explicitly to claim 
that because their schools are organized under the Separate Schools Act, they have 
special privileges apart from the provisions for religious training. Nevertheless, 
the impression that those in control of Roman Catholic Separate Schools are work- 
ing under freer conditions respecting the course of study, the language of in- 
struction, and the use of text-books, than those in charge of Publie Schools, pre- 
vails. Indirectly, this impression has been one of the chief factors in limiting the 
use of English in English-French Roman Catholic Separate Schools in Eastern 
Ontario and the Districts, because the teachers in these schools have not been made 
to feel that they were under obligations or bound by regulations to endeavour to 
make it the language of instruction. 


VII CONDITIONS WHICH PROMOTE EFFICIENCY. | 

In some of the schools, the French-speaking children are acquiring à good 
working knowledge of English, both oral and written. At the same time, they 
are learning to read and to write French, and are being given a satisfactory train- 
ing in the other branches of a Public School education. The success of these 
schools demonstrates the possibility of carrying out the provisions for education 


in French-speaking and German-speaking communities if the necessary conditions . 


are observed in the organization and the conduct of the schools. 

In the course of the investigation I aimed to inquire into the conditions 
which appeared to promote efficiency. My conclusions are embodied in the re- 
maining sections of the report. | 


1. LANGUAGE OF INSTRU£TION. 


The best results are obtained when the medium of instruction is in the begin- 
ning the mother-tongue. Life in the ordinary school is so different from the life 
of the home that the child on entrance to school finds himself in a strange and per- 
plexing environment. He is bewildered if the language he hears in his lessons has 
no meaning for him, and for a long time he makes but little progress. When he 
appears to learn, he is usually but repeating meaningless words. My conclusions, I 
find, are in accord with those of others who have investigated the bilingual problem 
in other parts of the Empire. A discussion on Bilingualism was held at the recent 
Imperial Education Conference and the question of the medium of instruction 
received a large share of the attention. While the delegates differed regarding the 
question of the time when English should be introduced into the course of study, 
and also regarding the stage at which it should be used continuously as the language 
of instruction, all were agreed that the child on ous to school should receive his 
ixstruction through the vernacular, 

Dr. Mackay, of Nova Scotia, said : “ In order to settle the difficulty a commis- 
sion was appointed ; and the en determined, and the Government accepted 
the determination, that the education of the French-speaking child should commence, 
and be continued during the first four years, in the mother-tongue, and French 
Readers were provided for them. While these French Readers were used during the 
first four years the teachers of these schools were expected to acquaint themselves with 
the method of teaching English colloquially, and during these four years the children 
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were required to do as much as possible in English so that after the fourth year 
instruction could go on in English continuously. That is the way the matter stands 
at present in the Province of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. I believe the French 
are pretty well satisfied with it. The children in this way learn English more easily. 
They can learn written French more rapidly, and that enables them with very little 
 difficulty to commence their studies in English thereafter.” 

Dr. Parmelee, of Quebec, said: “ Our experience abundantly proves that we 
must at first give instruction in the mother-tongue. 

We consider that the instruction must be in the first instance in the mother- 
tongue. The change to a second language comes at a later stage.” 

Mr. Owen Edwards, in describing the condition of affairs in Wales before the 
introduction of Welsh as the language of instruction, said: “ We thought that the 
best way of teaching English to a Welsh child would be to make the language and 
the atmosphere of the school entirely English, and to use Welsh, if at all, for the 
purpose of absolutely necessary explanations. I can but state the result by quoting 
from a report of a small committee of teachers of great ability and long experience, 
a report adopted and published by the Anglesey Education Committee. The infant, 
as he leaves the infant school, is thus described : 

“He reads words with which he associates no meaning, and is denied access 
to the written word which would at once call up ideas and stimulate his intelligence. 
- Thus, when he has attained the age of six or seven, his book tells him nothing; the 
language he reads he cannot understand, and the language he understands he cannot 
read. | 

“That was the typical product of infant schools until à few years ago.” 

Mr. A. T. Davies, in describing the condition of affairs in Wales at the present 
time, says: “ H. M. Inspectors, without exception, reported—T have a sheaf of 
reports here that I could refer to if necessary—most favourably upon the beneficent 
operation of the new provisions. Here is one report, dated 1909 (or two years after 
their first issue), and taken at random. It may be regarded as typical of numbers 
of others: ‘The introduction of Welsh as the medium of instruction in the infant 
class has had a most beneficial effect on the whole school ; the interest of the scholars 
is aroused from the beginning, and the older scholars bring to the study of other 
subjects an alert mind and not a mere memory.” ” | 

Sir Herbert Risley, quoting from a resolution issued by Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment in 1904, said : “ It is equally important that when the teaching of English has 
begun, it should not be prematurely employed as the medium of instruction in other 
subjects. Much of the practice, too prevalent in Indian.schools, of committing to 
memory ill-understood phrases and extracts from text-books or notes, may be traced 
to the scholars having received instruction through the medium of English before 
their knowledge of the language was sufficient to enable them to understand what 
they were taught.” 

The transition from French to English is best made gradually through the 
method of double teaching. According to this plan, a lesson is first taught in French 
and then repeated or reviewed in English. During the first part of the lesson, the 
child is expected to become familiar with the subject matter of the lesson; during 
the second part, his attention is given mainly to grasping the thought and expressing 
himself in English. This method is employed with success in number work from 
the beginning. The vocabulary of arithmetic is so limited that the child learns 
readily to use the English words in counting and in combining numbers without 
confusing them with the French equivalents, if new terms are introduced slowly. 
The best results in elementary arithmetic found in the schools were obtained in this 
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way. Care was taken to develop the first notions of numbers through the free use 


of objects and to associate the verbal symbols, whether French or English, directly 
with the objects or operations. When the lesson consists of the mere repetition of 
number names little meaning is attached to the words, whether two sets of symbols 
are used or but one. The explanations of the more abstract processes are given in 
French. It is obvious that a child must have a fairly good grasp of language to 
understand the explanations of such operations as “ carrying,” “ borrowing.” 


The use of English in the teaching of the other subjects is introduced in a simi- 
lar manner at subsequent stages. The more concrete phases of a subject are first 
selected for the English review, and the more abstract presented later as the child 
gains power in the use of the language. On the one hand, the teacher seizes every 
opportunity to introduce English, even when the child in putting forth effort com- 
prehends but vaguely or remotely the meaning of the words; on the other, she is 
constantly on the alert to prevent the child from learning by rote combinations of 
purely meaningless words. The tendency is strong, even when the child is learning 
through the mother-tongue, for the lesson to degenerate into the mere recitation of 
verbal formulas. This tendency becomes much stronger when a secondary medium 
of instruction is used. 


The time when English should be used continuously as the language of instruc- 
tion depends on the ability of the student and the language conditions of the locality 
in which the school is situated. Where English is spoken quite generally in a com- 
munity and by the children on the playground, young children learn in a surpris- 
inglv short time sufficient English to follow the school lessons. In fact, where the 
child is not shy and mingles freely with the English-speaking children, he makes, 
after a few months, good progress in the ordinary English school. This is the case 
with most foreign children in our city schools. In sections where the only language 
spoxen in the homes and by the children on the playground is French, progress in 
English is necessarily much slower. 

When a fair amount of attention is given to English conversation, reading and 
composition, and reasonable pains are taken to introduce English gradually as the 
language of instruction in Forms I and IT, all subjects, with the exception, of course, 
of French, are taught successfully through English in Form III. This rule should 
not be regarded as presenting absolute limitations on either hand. In some of the 
best schools in exclusively French-speaking districts, both urban and rural, English 
is used quite generally at an earlier stage, yet frequently in such schools French may 
be employed to advantage in the upper classes to convey a delicate shade of meaning 
or to suggest the appreciation of a subtle feeling. 

Some of the teachers Ï met argued somewhat strongly for the retention of 
French as the language of instruction throughout the course, contending that since 
the child thinks most naturally in the mother-tongue he is greatly handicapped in 
pursuing a course of study when there is placed upon him the added difficulty of 
acquiring and using a strange language. These teachers would continue English 
as a subject of study to the Et of the course. The results, in so far as the learning 
of English is concerned, condemn the plan. Wherever the method is followed, the 
pupils” attainments in English are unsatisfactory. The reasons are obvious. When 
English is regarded simply as one subject among others, as are French and German 
in the High School, the attention given it is necessarily inadequate. Moreover, 
motive has very much to do with learning. There is a marked difference between 
the attitude of the learner when he is passively following a lesson and when he has 
a conscious purpose in his efforts. In the formal language lesson, the pupil is sim- 
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ply taking part in an exercise, but when English is being made use of as a means 
of communication, he is compelled to be constantly on the alert to understand what 
is said and to express his own ideas in the language. Again, skill in the use of a 
language comes only through varied and constant practice. As French is the lan- 
guage spoken almost exclusively in his home and among his companions, the school 
offers the pupil his only opportunity of gaining a mastery of English. A good be- 
ginning is made through formal language lessons in Form I, but the ordinary 
teacher has neither the time nor the skill to provide in such lessons a sufficiently 
wide range of practice in the upper grades. Doubtless teachers with exceptional 
training and with special gifts for teaching languages can, by an extended use of 
the direct method of teaching, when time is at their disposal, lead pupils through a 
course in English which will in the end give them a sufficiently comprehensive train- 
ing in conversation, composition, and reading. This work is not being done in any 
of the English-French schools. Teachers with the requisite qualifications are not 
available, nor is it likely, considering all the conditions, that it will ever be possible 
to secure them for this service. But where English is used as a means of communi- 
cation between pupil and teacher and used as the medium of instruction, opportuni- 
ties are offered naturally for a very wide and varied use of the language. Pupils do 
acquire in this indirect way in many schools proficiency in English. 

Experience shows that the pupil’s progress in the ordinary subjects is not re- 
tarded as much as might appear by the necessity of learning and using a strange 
tongue. I found, both in graded and rural schools, Form IIT and Form IV classes 
that had been taught through English well up in the ordinary subjects of the public 
schoôl course and able to answer readily in English when questioned on these 
subjects. 


2. ORGANIZATION. 


The organization which gives, on the whole, the most satisfactory results re- 
quires the pupil to remain three years in Form I and two years in Form IT, during 
which time English is made gradually to replace French as the medium of instruc- 
tion. At the end of this period the most backward pupil should have sufficient 
command of the language to follow with comparative ease lessons conducted in 
English. 

This organization adds one year to the time commonly taken in English 
schools to complete the Public School Course. I am convinced that, considering 
the additional labour involved in learning a new language, the work cannot be done 
satisfactorily in a shorter time. In some good schools the extra year is taken in 
Form III, but, on the whole, pupils make more satisfactory progress when the addi- 
tional time is spent in the earlier part of the course. 

In schools attended by both English-speaking and French-speaking pupils the 
English-speaking pupils are best taught by themselves in Forms I and If. The 
French-speaking children naturally need, in the beginning, special attention in 
English not necessary to be given to the English-speaking children, and the separa- 
tion of classes allows both the English-speaking and the French-speaking children 
to prôceed with the least possible loss of time. In such schools the classes are com- 
bined with advantage in Form IIT. 

The mixed school offers the French-speaking children the best opportunity of 
learning English. Not only does this form of organization give them an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring English through association with the English-speaking pupils 
on the playground, but it permits of the teaching of English throughout the grades 
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by teachers whose mother-tongue is English and of French by teachers whose | 
mother-tongue is French by a system of exchanges in teachers easy to arrange. Now 
and then we find a teacher whose mother-tongue is English who speaks French per- 
fectly, and one whose mother-tongue is French who speaks English perfectly, but 
instances are rare. 

The system adopted in the R. C. Separate Schools at Ottawa East and Mattawa, 
where the classes are paralleled throughout all the grades, is wasteful of time, be- 
cause two separate Form IIT and Form IV divisions are maintained in all subjects 
with a small number of pupils in each. Besides, the French-speaking pupils in 
these schools are losing the advantage of being trained in English by teachers 
whose mother-tongue is English. 


8. LANGUAGE USED IN GIVING SCHOOL DIRECTIONS. 


English can be used in giving commands, directions, etc., in the ordinary 
routine of the school. Little ones of five years of age pick up within a week or two 
the meanings of the terms used and follow the general directions of the teacher with- 
out difficulty. Of course, when a teacher is giving a pupil special directions or 
carrying on an extended conversation with him, she must use French 1f he is not 
sufficiently proficient in English to understand her. 


4. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
English Conversation. “a 

This subject has been quite fully considered in connection with the discussion 
of the language of instruction. Conversation is best taught when every school 
lesson becomes a practice exercise. The child at entrance to school begins with 
systematic lessons in conversation. The subjects of conversation are objects, 
pictures, actions, etc., and words are directly associated with ideas. As soon as a 
few notional words are acquired, relational words are introduced. Questions and 
answers, are, as far as possible, thrown into the form of sentences, and the pupils 
are introduced gradually to the more familiar forms of asserting, asking, denying, 
etc. 

As English becomes the language of instruction, the formal exercises in con- 
versation are dropped, but the teacher continues to keep in mind the language 
requirements of the pupil in connection with the teaching of every subject of study, 
and she is on the alert to find opportunities of assisting him to enlarge his vocab- 
ulary and tQ acquire increased freedom in the use of language. 

. The proficiency of pupils in conversation can be materially advanced by the 
assistance of parents when they are themselves able to speak English. In the 
course of my inspections, I found in the junior second class of one of the largest 
graded schools visited two little girls much freer in the use of English than the 
other members of the class. On inquiring the reason, I was told by the teacher 
that the parents of the children took special pains to teach them at home. The 
father of one of the girls called upon me later and explained that, desiring their 
children to learn both languages, he and his wife had systematically used both 
English and French in the home. The result, he said, was that each of their chil- 
dren had acquired facility in the use of both languages at a very early age. Similar 
instances of the effects of home training were observed in other centres. A wider 
observance of this practice would materially lighten the burden on the schools. 
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English Reading. 


Two special difficulties are encountered in teaching the French-speaking child 
to read English, (1) difficuities connected with articulation and pronunciation, 
(2) difficulties in interpreting the English symbole. 

There are certain sounds which the French child finds special difficulty in 
articulating, and when sufficient care is not taken to teach him to pronounce them 
correctly in the beginning, he acquires a faulty accent and pronunciation which 
become- more firmly fixed as he proceeds. In some schools, teachers have had 
marked success in overcoming difficulties of accent and in training the children 
in habits of pronunciation which scarcely can be detected as different from those 
of ordinary English-speaking children. In these schools the effort is made at the 
outset to have the English words pronounced correctly, and special drills in articula- 
tion are kept up until the child has mastered all the more difficult sounds. 

The difficulties which the French-speaking pupil experiences in grasping the 
meaning conveyed by the English symbols are very real. It is easy for him to learn 
more or less perfectly the phonic values of the letters and to acquire facility in 
reading orally, after a fashion, from the book; but to learn to grasp the thought 
from the printed page is another matter. This process requires time and demands 
skill in teaching. At the outset, reading is delayed until the pupils have the 
necessary supply of images and ideas to give the written words meaning. During 
the first year at school no reading-book is employed, but the conversation lessons 
are widened to introduce most of the words used in the Primer. Some of the 
teachers present the illustrations of the Readers by drawings on cards or on the 
blackboard to assist them in carrying on these conversations. This practice could 
be extended by publishing these illustrations in enlarged form. 

The teachers who have been most successful make the conversation exercises at 
every stage the leading feature of the reading lessons. While reducing translation 
to a minimum, they do not set it aside altogether. When ït is found specially 
difficult to render the meaning of an English expression clear by simpler English 
words or by concrete illustrations, the equivalent French expression is given. It 
is true that when translation is relied on mainly in interpreting the meaning of the 
English passages, either through the use of bilingual readers or the dictionary, the 
child’s progress is uncertain and slow; yet, in many cases, it is the simplest and 
most effective method of connecting the English symbol with the idea. The direct 
method is at times unnecessarily circuitous. | 

This difficulty of grasping the meaning conveyed by words is found not only in 
connection with the oral reading in the reading books, but also in the silent reading 
which the pupil must do in preparing his lessons in the other subjects of study. 
Here, when the pupil fails to interpret the meaning of the book, he is prone to fall 
into the common habit of learning the words by rote. The teacher is often deceived, 
when, on hearing the lesson, she is satisfied with the recitation of the matter in the 
book. As in oral reading, haste is made slowly. Pupils are encouraged to question 
the teacher regarding the matter read, and the teacher, on her part, in conducting 
the exercises of the class, endeavours to make sure that the pupils are comprehend- 
ing the meaning of the words they use in giving their answers. 


English Composition. 


I met with many illustrations to prove that the French-speaking pupils make 
rapid progress in written as well as in oral work when proper methods and care are 
taken in their training. 
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Where success is being attained, stress is being laid mainly on two points, 
(1) persistence in the continuance of varied exercises, (2) insistence on freedom 
of expression. 

Where teachers are succeeding they are persistent in requiring from their 
pupils written exercises not only in composition as a special subject of study, but 
also in connection with all the other branches of instruction. 

These exercises are not mere formal drills on words or sentences. As far as 
possible, they are required to be the free expression of the child’s own thoughts. 
The teacher gets but little from the pupils at first; but, when she expects but 
little, is sympathetic in showing her appreciation of the children’s efforts, and is 
helpful in criticism, she very quickly leads them to widen and improve their forms 
of expression. Teachers who would otherwise succeed, frequently fail because, 
impatient in looking for results, and expecting too much, they discourage and 
repress their pupils by criticisms which are either too frequent or too severe. 


5. OTHER SUBJECTS IN THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The language studies of the English-French Schools are the only subjects 
that present special problems for consideration. The character of the work to be 
undertaken in other departments is practically the same as in the English Schools. 


6. TExT-BooKks. 


As I have already pointed out, many teachers make a good beginning in 
applying conversational methods in teaching English, but through lack of know- 
ledge and materials are unable to continue beyond a few simple lessons. A 
manual of method for teachers covering the whole field of the teaching of English 
to French-speaking pupils would assist them materially. It should contain a 
datailed outline of work for each of the lower grades with illustrative lessons 
and discussion of methods. It should also give instructions regarding the place 
of elementary reading and written composition and the best methods of introducing 
them. It should be made a text-book in the training schools for teachers and a 
copy should be placed in every English-French School. The Berlitz Methods are 
in quite general use in Eastern and in Northern Ontario. Their chief defect for 
our purpose is that the lessons do not bear directly upon and lead up to the 
introduction of oral reading as carried out in our authorized text-books. 

It is quite generally conceded that the English-French Readers do not meet 
the modern requirements as either English or French Readers. The system of teach- 
ing which they are intended to serve has been discontinued in all the best schools. 
The Ontario Readers are being introduced as English Readers into most of the 
Public Schools and into many of the R. C. Separate Schools. The English-French 
Readers are retained for reading in French only. The facilities for teaching French 
would be improved by adopting a new series of French Readers, modern in selec- 
tions, arrangement, and illustrations. 

On account of the diversity of inflections and idioms in the French language, 
a systematic study of grammatical forms is necessary at an earlier stage than in 
English. At present the demand is supplied by a variety of French grammars. 
AIl appear to be defective in that the presentation of the subjects is unnecessarily 


encumbered with definitions and formal rules. The pupils are wasting a great 
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deal of valuable time in committing these to memory. The conditions would be 
met by a simple, practical work in composition and grammar, presenting through 
abundant typical illustrations the necessary language forms. 


7. THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. 


The subject of French in the English-French Schools was considered mainly 
in its bearing upon the teaching of other subjects of the course of study. 

The teaching of French is in the early stages very closely connected with the 
use of the language as an introductory medium of instruction. The teacher loses 
very much in power when she is unable to present written or printed words in 
blackboard and other exercises. During the pupils first year at school, he has 
very little to take up his attention except his lessons in English conversation and 
arithmetic. He has, therefore, ample time to make a good beginning in French 
reading and to provide a basis in language for written exercises. By the beginning 
of the second year, he has learned to appreciate the value of symbols in expressing 
thought, and he learns the mechanics of English reading much more rapidly than 
the English child who has had no previous training in reading. In the second 
and third forms the teachers usually find sufficient time to continue the lessons 
in the French language without seriously interfering with the other subjects of 
study. It is in Form IV, especially in the case of classes preparing for the 
Entrance Examination, that the chief difficulty is experienced. While some of the 
teachers say that they can cover the Entrance course and at the same time devote 
sufficient attention to French reading, grammar, and composition, yet the majority 
of them are of the opinion that such a course is too extensive. Some of the 
teachers freely admitted that their pupils were not prepared for the Entrance 
Examination because the preparation of the Entrance subjects interfered with the 
study of French. Others, on the other hand, told me that they gave but little 
attention to French in Form IV, because the time given to it interfered with the 
preparation of work for the Entrance Examination. It is evident, therefore, that 
in some schools the study of French is interfering with the results in the Entrance 
Examination and in others that the Entrance Examination is displacing the study 
of French. It would appear that, under present conditions, the two can be 
combined only through some readjustment of the requirements of the Entrance 
Examination which would shorten the course for those who study French. 


8. THE SuPPLY OF TEACHERS. 


The chief obstacle in the way of the improvement and the maintenance of the 
English-French Schools is the difficulty of securing an adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers. Given a sufficient force of well selected and well trained teachers 
who have a clear and sympathetic grasp of the needs of the English-French Schools 
and of the means of supplying them, the schoois might in a reasonable time be made 
quite as efficient as the schools in English-speaking localities. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to organize and to perfect training schools, 
but the pressing question is, from what sources are these schools to secure an atterid- 
ance? Applicants for training must necessarily come from the French-speaking 
population. So far it has been impossible to secure from this source a suffcient 
number of candidates with proper academic standing to take up the work of train- 
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ing. At the present time, there are two training schools, one at Ottawa and one at 
Sturgeon Falls. The school at Ottawa has this year an attendance of twenty-eight 
and that at Sturgeon Falls an attendance of seven in the professional class. (The 
school at Sturgeon Falls has a two years course: first year, academic; second year, 
professional.) To secure this attendance it was necessary to admit more than half 





of these students on a standard lower than that for Entrance to Model Schools. Ex- » 


ception may be taken to the admission of students on such a low standard. Candi- 
dates with higher qualifications were not available; and, as rejected candidates are 
likely to find positions on Temporary certificates, a 18 thought better to admit thera 
to the training schools and to give them a certain amount of training rather than 
allow them to begin to teach without any training at all. 

The difficulty of securing an attendance at training schools arises mainly from 
two causes: (1) a relatively small proportion of French-speaking children are in 
attendance at the High Schools; (2) the demand for young people with bilingual 
training is great in other fields. In a number of instances, both in Essex and in 
Eastern Ontario, I asked promising pupils whether they intended to become teach- 
ers. The answer in almost every case was in the negative. As a usual thing, pupils 
in Essex told me that they proposed to take commercial courses and to obtain posi- 
tions in Detroit. In Eastern Ontario, commercial institutions and the Civil Ser- 
vice claim a fair proportion of those taking secondary training. 

The most promising immediate sources of increased supply : in Eastern Din 
are the Fifth Classes in ail centres of population. 

The graduates of the present English-French Training Schools are engaged in 
Eastern and in Northern Ontario. I found but one teaching in Essex. Most of the . 
trained teachers in Essex and Kent who were not graduates of Normal Schools, had 
received their professional training in the Model School held at Windsor in 1909. 
The success of this school would warrant its Or Se NES on the same basis as that 
of the Ottawa Training School. 

All these sources combined will not, in my opinion, supply sufficient teachers. 
Moreover, they provide only for teachers of the lowest grade of training. The key 
to the permanent solution of the problem can be found only in the closer connection 
of the English-French Schools with the High School system of the Province. In 
the meantime, teachers with Temporary certificates must be engaged to make up 
deficiencies in supply. The efficiency of these teachers has been greatly increased 
by training in Summer Schools. -T found on every hand evidences of the good work 
done in these schools. They might be improved by providing more effectual means 
for illustrative and practice teaching. 

In this connection, it is of interest to know how the demands for a supply of 
teachers for English-French schools are met in other Provinces. In the discussion 
on Bilingualism at the Imperial Educational Conference, to which reference has 
already been made, Dr. Mackay, Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia, was 
asked by a delegate, Have you a large supply of teachers?” He answered: “We 
are now beginning to have a sufficient supply of bilingual teachers of Acadian origin. 
We have a vacation of two months in July and August. At the provincial Normal 
College in Truro, which is affiliated with the agricultural college, we give during 
this vacation a. course in nature study and also in physical training, but we have 
one department which we call the bilingual school. We have a French visitor of 
schools, not a regular inspector. We call him a visitor because the regular inspec- 
tors take charge of both English and French schools, while the visitor assists the in- 
spectors in the French schools. The present visitor of the Canadian school teaches 
in the bilingual school, during the vacatfon, and the Government helps parents to 
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send à sufficient number of scholars from these French schools to Truro for the 
course of five or six weeks, and there they are taught English by the instructor. 
Acadian French teachers are present and they do practical work there in observing 
the instruction and making an effort themselves to do the same. These teachers 
when they go to the French schools after this colloquial instruction, prepare the 
French children to continue their studies, after a four years’ course in English.” 

It would appear from this statement that the provisions for training teacheis 
for the bilingual schools of Nova Scotia are much the same as for training teachers 
for Temporary certificates in Ontario. 


9. THE INSPECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


I had abundant proofs of the influence of the inspector in determining the 
character of the work in the schools. TI have reference not only to his function in 
securing the observance of the Statutes and the Regulations, but, more particularly, 
to the phase of his work which is more directly connected with the training of 
teachers. The effective inspector not only inquires into and reports upon conditions 
as they are, but is an active force in improving them. He is in a position as he 
meets the teacher when she is actually engaged in her work, to appreciate her diffi- 
culties and to offer assistance. 

Take for example the aspects of her work which the teacher in the English- 
French schools finds most difficult, the teaching of English to French-speaking chil- 
dren and the introduction of English as a means of instruction. The masters in 
the training schools may lecture on these topics and point out exactly what should be 
done, but the inspector who visits the teachers learns the actual conditions of her 
school. If he has insight and sympathy, he can not only tell her what should be 
done under the conditions, but can in a tactful way illustrate methods of improve- 
ment. It is true that teachers who have had an adequate professional training and 
are improving their methods through experience, may be left to realize their ideals 
without too much interference from inspectors: but, in the case of most of the 
young girls who are teaching on Temporary certificates in the English-French 
Schools, frequent visits from an inspector prove of great assistance in training them 
for their work. 

One of the most effective means, therefore, of improving conditions in the 
English-French Schools is to increase very materially the provisions for inspection 
in these schools. 

I am indebted to the inspectors in charge of the schools visited for their 
courtesy and assistance. They did their utmost to give me information regarding 
routes of travel, stopping places, etc., and to assist me in making myself familiar 
with the situation in general. 

The reports of the individual schools are appended. 


: F. W. MERCHANT. 
ToRroNTO, February 24th, 1912. 
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